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MODERN JEWS. 


Our interest, and that, we believe, of many others, 
has been recently awakened towards this people 
by reading Milman’s History, which we mention- 
ed in a late paper, and also by two or three works 
of fiction designed to present their character and 
snanners, either at the period of the evangelical 
histories or in modern times. The following ex- 
tract is taken from a work of this kind, entitled, 
«Levi and Sarah, or the Jewish Lovers,” lately 
written by one of the most distinguished men of 
Poland, a friend of Kosciusko, and intended to ex- 
nose to his countrymen some prevalent errors, in- 
to which they had fallen, in faith and practice. 
From the preface of the translator, we copy a few 
paragraphs, which may show the state of this won- 
derful people in one of the least known countries 
of Europe. 

In his journey through Poland, the Editor 
was much struck with the numbers and the 
appearance of the Jews. He had been aware 
that they were a numerous body; but did 
not expect to see the difference betwixt them 
and the other inhabitants to be so distinctly 
marked as he found them. 
are engaged in agriculture, they are but rare- 
ly to be found in the villages, and being thus 
assembled in the tewns and cities, which are 
but few, they seem in most of them to forma 
very large majority of their population. ‘The 
men have for the most part much finer coun- 
tenances than the other Poles; their forms 
are better, as well as their attitudes and pa- 
ces ; and the long flowing black dresses,which 
they commonly wear, form altogether a strik- 
ing contrast with the appearance of their 
slouching, loitering, idle neighbors. Their 
eastern couuteninces and complexions, and 
the waving beards of many, especially of 
those advanced to middle age, presented a 
new and striking feature. ‘They seemed to 
be always in motion, and yet doing nothing, 
and it was natural to inquire how such num- 
bers of them could procure the means of sub- 
sistence, especially as their wives and daugh- 
ters seemed to be decorated with jewels or 
ornaments, much more expensive than were 
to be seen among the inhabitants of the same 








inspection, from which the English edition 
now presented to the public has been trans- 
lated. 

The extract that we give from the work itself 
contains the speech of Abraham, a venerable Jew- 
ish teacher, who is anxious that his brethren 
should turn from the ‘traditions and superstitions 
of their rabbinical doctors, and from the interpre- 
tations of the Talmud, Mischna, and Gemara, to 





the faith and obedience of the bible alone, as the : 


law of God. 
‘* People of Israel, all who hear me this 


day! Ifany of you, from the oldest to the 
youngest, can accuse me of maintaining 


falsehood for truth; if any one can say | 


have done him an injury ; that I have trans- | 


gressed any of the precepts of our holy reli- 
gion, or have acted contrary to virtue and the 
love of my brethren, let him stand forth, and 
I will be silent and hearken to him.” I then 
ceased, not a sound was uttered, and I pro- 
ceeded thus :—‘ Your silent attention gives 
me permission to address you. In this stu- 
pefaction of Jankiel you may perceive the 
finger of the Lord, who has had compassion 
on his people, and wills that they shall no 


| longer continue the sport of raving zealots. 


As none of them | 





class in the neighboring provinces of the | 


Prussian 
passed through. 
in a country, where the laws prohibited them 
from possessing land, whore their own indis- 
position to a rural life prevented them from 
renting and cultivating that of others, that 
they should not address themselves to some 


manufacturing or handicraft pursuits; but 
such the Editor had reason to believe was 


the case; and all of them subsist by being 
the retail distributors of the labor of their 
neighbors in some way or other. ‘They have 
in their hands all the intermediate operations 
of the com.nerce of the country to such an 
extent, that every one who wants either to 
buy or to sell any commodity performs the 
operation, however minute, through the in- 
strumentality of his Jew. A lady of the high- 
est rank in Poland affirmed, that if she want- 
ed to purchase household linen, clothes, or 
furniture, she was obliged to employ her own 
Jew, or she was sure to be cheated. This 
kind of traflicking habit, though it leads to 
great wealth with some few individuals of 
the nation, leaves a great part in the most 
miserable state of poverty, a state which can 
only be encountered by the extreme of fru- 
gality, approaching to a kind of half starva- 
tion: whilst the rags and filth, which cover 
their persons, are hid from the eye of the ob- 
server by the Jong dresses of black stuff, 
which compuses their principal but cheap 
garment. 

~ The distress among the numerous poor 
Jews is felt by the government as one of the 
evils requiring some remedy. A law had 
been promulgated, by which they were order- 
ed to apply themselves to the cultivation of 
the soil within a specified time. But arbitra- 
ry as the power of a Russian autocrat may be 
this was beyond the limits of his authority ; 
for the period had passed over, and none of 
them had exchanged their town habits for 
rural occupations. 

At the time the Editor was in Warsaw, a 
commission was sitting there, under the au- 
thority of the Emperor Alexander, to inquire 
into the circumstances of those people, to 
point out the evils, and to suggest some ap- 
propriate remedy. What measures have been 
adopted in consequence of the examination 
of these commissioners, is not known 7 but 
they were men of enlarged and correct views, 
and likely to have recommended some bene- 
ficial changes, 

In the various conversations of the Editor 
with Niemcewicz, they frequently turned on 
this subject. That gentleman lamented the 
condition of so large a part of the population, 
and regretted, that for their own sakes, so 
little progress had attended the attempts, that 
had been directed towards leading them to 
the knowledge and acceptance of the Chris- 
tian faith. He said, that attempts had been 
made, as it was found impracticable to con- 
vert them into good Christians, to convert 
them into good subjects, without interfering 
with their religious prejudices. As he thought 
a moral and industrious Jew better than a 
knavish and idle one, he had written a Tale, 
with the hope of benefiting them. As he 
knew the Editor did not understand the Po- 
lish language, he presented him with a Ger- 
man translation of it, executed under his own 


dominions, which had just been | 
It appeared extraordinary | 


‘l’o what a state have their erroneous doc- 
trines, their inhuman follies, and the mad 
explications of the 'Talmudists brought us ? 
Look around you! Look at your brethren 
scattered over the face of the whole earth! 
What are we but rejected and despised va- 
grants? Can we ever have a country, when 
we call that a foreign land in which for cen- 
turies we have found protection? Can we 
hope to find friends, when we contend against 
the rights of humanity with all who are not 
Hebrews, whilst our leaders inculcate ever- 
lasting hatred, and we fly from our fellow- 
men as though they were monsters? No 
state can acknowledge those for its citizens, 
who do not respect the laws, nor submit to 
the established tribunals. Our dress, our 
language, our manners, all are anti-social. 
And why is it so? Because our elders con- 
firm usin them. These follies and errors 
are such a source of profit to them, that they 
feel an interest in withholding instryction 
from us. How long shall we submit to this? 
How very different was the salvation and the 
strength of Israel in the time of David and of 
Solomon, when the God of Zion was adored, 
when nothing was known of the Talmud, 


' and when no other commandments were en- 
_ forced but those which were preeerved in th 








ark Of wurcuant! What a wonderlu 


change has taken place between the power 


the 








oe eee 


oe ee 


and dignity of those days and our degrada- | 


tion at the present time! Shall the Israel- 
ites, who cannot but be impressed with this 
contrast, still adhere to all the corrupting 
nonsense of the T'almudists, and not return 


to those laws under which they lived so long , 


in a happy and prosperous condition ? 

‘* Hear me, Israelites! I have completed 
my eighty-eighth year. I stand on the brink 
of the grave, and must soon be gathered with 
my fathers. At such a period it is impossi- 
ble I should wish to lead you wrong. Could 
I do soon this spot, the lightning of an 
avenging God might deservedly fall on my 
head. But asI see that the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob has touched your 
hearts, and opened your ears to the truth, I 
hope that you will receive my thoughts and 
words as in some measure a revelation from 
Him. Itis in truth so, for 1 speak in the 
fulness of that spirit which His commands 
dictate.” I then took the table of the law, 
and lifting it up before the eyes of the whole 
assembly, exclaimed : ‘‘ Swear to me by this, 
the true law of the Most High, that it alone 
shall be from henceforth your venerated and 
sacred guide and regulator!” With a gener- 
al emotion, which it is impossible to describe, 
they shouted, ‘‘ We swear it solemnly.”’— 
‘‘ Thanks be given,” I proceeded to say, “ to 
the almighty Jehovah! It is not enough that 
we swear to hearken only to the law, which 
God has given us by the hand of Moses ; but 
we must renounce for ever all the extrava- 
gancies and superstitions which the obstinacy 
of human error has heaped upon us.” ‘ Let 
them all be for ever destroyed,” cried the as- 
sembly. I then took fire from the burning 
incense, and applied it to the towering pile of 
the folios of the Talmud, the Mischna, the 
Gemara, and all their Cabalistical commenta- 
tors, till the whole of those wicked books 
were utterly consumed, whilst the joyful 


oaqe~ 


shouts of the people ascended with the smoke | 


of them towards heaven. 
This, my dear young friend, is not my 
work ; it has not been effected by my feeble 


efforts, but by the mighty arm of the most ' 


high God. 


given be universally followed! May all en- 


May the example we have thus | 


——- 


lightened Israelites unite together, that the , 


inhuman doctrines and practices of our elders 
may be speedily brought to an end! You 
can scarcely conceive the joy I feel at this 
manifestation, which our people begin to dis- 
play! What pure satisfaction has been ex- 
perienced from the happy change! The 
change, which during many years I have in 
private been preparing, has at length been 
actually brought into effect. May the con- 
sequences be the prosperity of our whole na- 
tion, founded upon the following rules now 
adopted ! 

ist. The Bible, including the whole of the 
sacred books, shall be alone acknowledged as 
the law of God. 

2d. The Talmud, Mischna, and Gemara, 
vith all the commentaries upon them, shall 





be burnt, as being disgraceful to God and 
man. 

3d. The Israelites shall become acquainted 
with the doctrines of their holy religion 
through the sacred writings, but must repair 
to the schools of the country for instruction in 
matters of science and art. 

4th. No young man under twenty-four 
years of age, nor young female under eigh- 
teen, shall marry; and the nuptials must be 
performed before the government authorities. 

5th. Our religious institutions shall be reg- 
ulated, as far as possible, according to laws 
contained in the books of Moses. Instead of 
the imposts to the Elders, the whole of our 
Polish Israclites shall raise a coutribution, 
which shall be applied, at some place indicat- 
ed by the government, to build up on a pro- 
portionate scale, the temple of Solomon: in 
which the ark of the covenant, the tripods, 
the veil, and the altar of incense shall be 
placed. 

6th. Approved rabbins and a high priest 
shall be chosen, and receive their induction 
from the state, and Levites shall be nominat- 
ed to perform the ceremonies that are com- 
manded. 

7th. As from henceforward ail the civil 
transactions of the Jews will be under the 
authority of the magistrates of the country, 
the rabbins must be forbidden under the pen- 
alty of dismission and imprisonment to inter- 
fere in any other than religious affairs. All 
cabals and fraternities of elders are forever 
abolished, and the Polish language must be 
adopted by every Jew who fears the Lord. 

8th. In every place where there is a suffi- 
cieut number of Hebrews, the rabbin shall 
perform the service of God in the Polish lan- 


guage. 
9th. Every Jew who, being a tutor, shall 


dare to initiate another into the doctrines of 
the ‘Talmud, Mischna, and Gemara, shall be | 


heavily punished by fine and imprisonment. 
10th. All printers who shall print the Tal- 
mud, or any of the forbidden books, shall be 
heavily fined and imprisoned for a long term 
of years; as shall every bookseller who im- 
ports such books, or receives subscriptions 
for the printing of them in other countries. 
Such are the principal laws which I and 
my brethren have proposed, laws which cor- 
respond to those of our great law-giver ;— 
which are suitable to the government of the 
country, and fully adapted to our necessities. 


If we were an independent people, and were 
swe luidis ur Fuarestihe, these laws would ve 


sufficient. In our present situation, it is do- 
ing a great deal to remove the Talmudic in- 
fluence, which cherished our blindness, and 
prevented us from improvement. 


From these proposals we learn something of the 
present institutions of the Polish Jews. The clos- 
ing sentences of the editor’s preface may recom- 
mend the above to the attention of our readers. 

As many persons and societies in this 
kingdom are Jaudably anxious that the Jew- 
ish people should be converted to the pure 
religion of Christ, and are using considerable 
efforts for that purpose, it may be useful to 
them to contemplate the obstacles which have 
hitherto impeded their success; and thus 
they may be prepared with the most appro- 
priate kinds of means for encountering such 
obstacles, and for extending the faith for 
which they contend. How far the previous 
abolition of the Talmud, the rejection of the 
fables and fictions of the various Cabalistical 
books, and the return of the Jews to the un- 
sophisticated religion dictated to Moses, may 
be steps to their reception of Christianity, 
must be left to the decision of a future, per- 
haps distant period, and to the providence of 
that great Being, who with infinite wisdom 
rules all the affairs of the innumerable worlds 
He has created. 


THE LAST DAYS OF A PHILOSOPHER. 


A little book, bearing the title of ‘“‘ Consolations 
in Travel, or the Last Days of a Philosopher,” 
and written by the late Sir Humphrey Davy, de- 
rives some importance from the circumstances 
under which it was prepared. “ It was composed 
during the time of a partial recovery from a long 
and dangerous illness, and was concluded at the 
very moment of the invasion of the author's last 
illness.” The book discovers throughout the phi- 
losophical habit of the writer’s mind. How far 
some of the speculations in which he indulges 
were matters of belief with him, it i8 not easy to 
determine; since he has chosen the form of a 
dialogue, and may have put into the mouths of all, 
as from the nature of the composition he was oblig- 
ed to make some of the speakers express, senti- 
ments that he did not approve. Questions in re- 
ligion and philosophy are discussed with great 
freedom. A sceptic urges his objections, which 
are fairly met and refuted ; the popular prejudice 
against the branch of natural science, to which 
the author was particularly devoted, is examined ; 
the influence of associations that spring up around 
the seats of ancient wisdom and art, the progress 
of society, and other kindred topics are introduced, 
and the book is on the whole a useful one. Sir 
Humphrey Davy was unquestionably a believor in 
divine revelation, and so faras we may judge from 
the apparently sincere tone of his writings, a pious 
man. His testimony to the truth and value of re- 
ligion is a new item of illustration to the argu- 
ment, which adduces the language of men of cool 
and clear heads, who have avowed their confi- 
dence in the Christian system. We quote a few 

passages from different parts of the volume. 
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The following occurs at the close of a dialogue 
entitled ‘The Proteus, or Immortality.’ The 
characters are Philalethes, and # stranger whom 
he meets on the continent of Europe. 

Phil.—I am pleased with your views ; they 
coincide with those I had formed at the time 
my imagination was employed upon the vision 
of the Coloseum, which I repeated to you, 
and are not in opposition with the opinions, 
that the cool judgment and sound and humble 
faith of Ambrosio have led me since to em- 
brace. ‘The doctrine of the materialists was 
always, even in my youth, a cold, heavy, dull 
and insupportable doctrine to me. When I had 
heard with disgust,in the dissecting rooms,the 
plan of the physiologist, of the gradual accre- 
tion of matter and its becoming endowed with 
irritability, ripening into sensibility, and ac- 
quiring such organs as were necessary by its 
own inherent forces, and at last rising into 
intellectual existence, a walk into the green 


fields or woods by the banks of rivers brought 


back my feelings from nature to God; I saw 
in all the powers of matter the instruments of 
the Deity; the sunbeams, the breath of the 
zephyr awakened animation in forms prepar- 
ed by divine intelligence to receive it; the 
insensate seed, the slumbering egg, which 
were to be vivified, appeared like the new 
born animal, works of a divine mind; I saw 
love as the creative principle in the material 
world, and this love only as a divine attribute. 
Then, my own mind I felt connected with 
new sensations and indefinite hopes, a thirst 
for immortality; the great names of other 
ages and of distant nations appeared to me to 
be still living around me; and, even in the 
funeral monuments of the heroic and the 
great, I saw, as it were, the decree of the in- 
destructibility of mind. ‘These feelings, 
though generally considered as poetical, yet, 
I think, offer a sound philosophical argument 
in favor of the immortality of the soul. In 
all the habits and instincts of young animals, 
their feelings or movements may be traced in 
intimate relation to their improved perfect 
state ; their sports have always affinities to 
their modes of hunting er catching their 
food, and young birds even in the nest show 
marks of fondness, which, when their frames 
are developed, become signs of actions ueces- 
sary to the reproduction and preservation of 
the species. ‘T'he desire of glory, of honor, 
of immortal fame and of constant knowledge, 
so usual in young persons of well-constituted 


minds, cannot 1 think be other than symptoms 
of the infinite and progressive nature of intel- 


lect—hopes, which as they cannot be gratifi- 
ed here, belong to a frame of mind suited to 
a nobler state of existence. 

The Unknown.—Religion, whether natural 
or revealed, has always the same beneficial 
influence on the mind. In youth, in health 
and prosperity, itawakens feelings of grati- 
tude and sublime love, and purities at the 
same time that it exalts; but it is in misfor- 


tune, in sickness, in age, that its effects are 


most truly and beneficially felt; when sub- 
mission in faith and humble trust in the ci- 
vine will, from duties become pleasures, un- 
decaying sources of consolation ; then it cre- 
ates powers which were believed to be ex- 
tinct, and gives a freshness to the mind, 
which was supposed to have passed away for 
ever, but which it now renovated as an im- 
mortal hope; then it is the Pharos, guiding 
the wave-tost mariner to his home, as the 
calm and beautiful still basins or fiords sur- 
rounded by tranquil groves and_ pastoral 
meadows to the Norwegian pilot escaping 
from a heavy storm in the North sea, or as 
the green and dewy spot gushing with foun- 
tains to the exhausted and thirsty traveller in 
the midst of the desert. Its influence out- 
lives all earthly enjoyments, and becomes 
stronger as the organs decay and the frame 
dissolves ; it appears as that evening star of 
light in the horizon of life, which, we are 
sure, is to become in another season a morn- 
ing star, and it throws its radiance through 
the gloom and shadow of death. 


Our next extract is taken froma previous dia- 
logue between Onuphrio, a sceptic, and Ambrosio, 
a christian. 


Onu.— Your discussions have made me a 
philo-christian, but I cannot understand or 
embrace all the views you have developed, 
though I really wish to do so. 

Amb.—Your wish, if sincere, I doubt not 
will be gratified. Fix your powerful mind 
upon the harmony of the moral world, as you 
have been long accustomed to do upon the 
order of the physical universe, and you will 
see the schemeof the Eternal Intelligence de- 
veloping itself alike in both. Think of the 
goodness and mercy of Omnipotence, and aid 
your contemplation by devotional feelings and 
mental prayer and aspirations to the source 
of all knowledge, and wait with humility for 
the light, which I doubt not will be so pro- 
duced in your mind. 

Onu.—You again perplex me; I cannot 
believe that the adorations or offerings of so 
feeble a creature can influence the decrees 
of omnipotence. 

Amb.—You mistake me: as to their influ- 
encing or affecting the Supreme Mind, it is 
out of the question ; but they affect your own 
mind, they perpetuate a habit of gratitude 
and of obedience, which may gradually end 
in perfect faith ; they discipline the affections 
and keep the heart in a state of preparation to 
receive and preserve all good and pious feel- 
ings. Whoever passes from utter darkness 
into bright sunshine, finds that he cannot at 


4 





first distinguish objects better in one than in 
the other, but in a feeble light he acquires 
graduaily the power of bearing a brighter 
one, and gains at last the habit not only of 
supporting it, but of receiving delight as well 
as instruction from it. In the pious contem- 
plations that I recommend to you, there is 
the twilight or sober dawn of faith, which will 
ultimately enable you to support the bright- 
ness of its meridian sun. 

Onu.—I understand you; but your meta- 
phor is more poetical than just; your disci- 
pline, however, I have no doubt, is better 
fitted to enable me to bear the light, than te 
contemplate it through the smoked or color- 
ed glasses of scepticism. 

Amb.—Yes, for they not only diminish its 
brightness, but alter its nature. 

The book concludes with these words of Phila- 


| lethes. 


Phil.—I agree with you, that whenever we 
attempt metaphysical speculations, we must 
begin with a foundation of faith. And, being 
sure from revelation, that God is omnipotent 
and omnipresent, it appears to me no improp- 
er use of our faculties, to trace even in the 
natural universe the acts of his power and 
the results of his wisdom, and to draw paral- 
lels from the infinite to the finite mind. Re- 
member, we are tanght that man was created 
in the image of God, and I think, it cannot 
be doubted, that. in the progress of society, 
man has been made a great instrument by 
his energies and labors for improving the 
moral universe. Compare the Greeks and 
Romans with the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
and the ancient Greeks and Romans with the 
nations of modern Christendom, and_ it can- 
not, I think, be questioned, that there has 
been a great superiority in the latter nations, 
and that their improvements have been sub- 
servicut to a more exalted state of intellectu- 
al and religious existence. If this little globe 
has been so inodified by its powerful and ac- 
tive inhabitants, I cannot help thinking, that 
in other systems beings of a superior nature, 
under the influence of a divine will, may act 
nobler parts. We know from the sacred 
writings that there are intelligences of a high- 
er nature than man. ‘There is much reason 
to infer from astronomical observations, that 
great changes take place in the system of the 
fixed stars; Sir William Herschel, indeed, 
seems to have believed, that he saw nebulous 
or luminous matter in the process of forming 
euns; and there are some astronomers who 
believe that stars have been extinct ; but, it 
is more probable that they have disappeared 
from peculiar motions. It is, perhaps, rather 





| 


a poetical than a philosophical idea, yet I 


! . . . “* 
cannot help forming the opinion, that genil 


or seraphic intelligences may inhabit these 
systems, and may be the ministers of the Eter- 
nal Mind, in producing changes in them sim- 
ilar to those which have taken place en the 
earth. ‘Time is almost a human word, and 
change entirely a human idea ; in the system 
of nature we should rather say progress than 
change. ‘The sun appears to sink in the 
ocean in darkness, but it rises in another 
hemisphere ; the ruins of a city fall, but they 
are often used to form more magnificent 
structures, as at Rome; but, even when they 
are destroyed, so as to produce only dust, na- 
ture asserts her empire over them, and the 
venerable world rises in constant youth, and 
in a period of annual successions, by the Ja- 
bors of man providing food, vitality and beau- 
ty upon the wrecks of monuments, which were 
once raised for purposes of glory, but which 
are now applied to objects of utility. 


In the biographical sketch prefixed to these di- 
alogues, an extract is given from a previous work 
of the same author, entitled “ Salmonia.” 


I envy no quality of the mind or intellect 
in others—not genius, power, wit, or fancy—= 
but 1 I coutp cnoose wnat wouLp gr 
MOST DELIGHTFUL, AND I BELIEVE MOST USE- 
FUL TO Mf, I sHOULD PREFER A FIRM RELIG- 
10US BELIEF TO EVERY OTHER BLESSING ; for 
it makes life a discipline of goodness—creates 
new hopes when all earthly hopes vanisia, 
and throws over the deeay, the destruction of 
existence, the most gorgeous of all lights; 
awakens life even in death, and from corrup- 
tion aud decay calls up beauty and divinity ; 
makes an instrument of torture and of shame 
the Jadder of ascent to paradise; and far 
above all combinations of earthly hopes, calls 
up the most delightful visions of palins and 
amaranths, the gardens of the blessed, the 
security of everlasting joys, where the sensu- 
alist and the sceptic view only gloom, decay, 
annihilation, and despair. 





—_ 


[For the Christian Register.] 
EFFECTS OF PREACHING. 
What effects are to be expected, or demred, from 
preaching ? 
I consider this, Mr. Editor, as a question of 
great practical importance ; on which there are 





and have been serious mistakes; more especially 
in the young and inexperienced minister, first, 
from sanguine expectations of immediate visible 
good ; and, then, the no less dangerous error of 
disappointment and despondency. 

On this subject, I find some remarks in the ser- 
mon delivered by the Rev. Professor Ware at the 
ordination of his son (the present Professor of Pul- 
pit Eloquence at Cambridge), which are in them- 
selves so judicious and excellent, that though it is 
many years since the publication of the discourse, 
I am certain they will be read with satisfaction ; 





and approve themselves to every reflecting mind. 
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Having spoken of the anxiety, which every 
faithful minister must feel for the success of his 
labors; and of the sin of self-complacency or in- 
difference in him, who is entrusted with the care 
of souls, the Professor proceeds with the remarks 
which I send for your use. ae 

It is as important not to demand too much, as 
not to be satisfied with too little. Suddea and 
striking effects of ministerial labors are rarely to 
be expected. Perhaps they are less desirable 
than we are ready toimagine. They are too apt 
on the one hand to run into violence and excess, 
and on the other to be transient and momentary, 
succeeded by lukewarmness, negligence, and in- 
difference. The best moral influences are the 
least exposed to common observation. Searcely 
noticed in their origin, and imperceptible in their 
progress, yet being constant and long continued, 
they produce permanent effects. 

Will you infer that no good hes resulted froin 
your labors, because there is none, that you can 
trace to them and to them alone? No remarkable 
change has taken place within the circle of your 
influence, no visible increase of piety and virtue. | 
But do you know what adverse changes might 
have taken place but for that influence? How 
much the triumph of folly and vice may have been | 
checked? How much unseen influence of relig< | 
ion may there have been produced by your labors! | 
Into how many may those good principles have | 
been instilled, which are the guide of life! How 
many pious affections may have been awakened! 
How many good reselutions formed and strength- 
ened! How many characters of sterling worth 

tadualiy formed by a daily and imperceptible in- | 

uence ! 

Will you reckon for nothing the general habit 
of sobriety and order produced by the regular ob- | 
servance of religious institutions, and its influence | 
in forming characters of virtue? Will you set | 
aside, as of no consideration in the account, tho 
general tone of sentiment end manners, for which | 
we ure indebted to them ? 

But something more than this general influence, | 
sométhing more definite, particular, and individu- 
al may be traced to the labors of the Christian | 
ministry. 

How many have in the house of God received | 
with silent gratitude the consolations of tle gos- | 
pel, and a deeper impression of its peculiar mo- 
tives, and have carried away with them strength- | 
ened resolutions of holiness! How many, of | 
whom you have never heard, have there received | 
new views of the design of their being, their duty, | 
and their destiny, and the religious impression, 
which has given a happy and permanent cast to the 
whole character! Has no thoughtless being been 
awakened from careless indifference toa senso of 
its high interests and eternal destination? No 
humble desponding penitent been taught to epply 
the mercy of God’ No child of sorrow learned 
to support his afflictions with a firmer patienco 
and resignation, or his poverty with a more cheer- | 
ful and virtuous contentment ? 

Of the multitudes, who statedly frequent the 
public assemblies for the worship of God, we may 
expect many to be inere formal attendants, visiting 
the house of God neithor from affection nor prisi- 
ciple, but from custom; and some who do it from 
other motivea, thet have as littl: connexion a3 
this, with religious or moral improvement. But if 
some few attend from the purest mutives and with 
the eo views, and the great body of worship- 
pers, though defective in the motive and imper- 
fect in the manner of attending the services of the 
sanctuary, ere yet readv to give some of their at- 
tention when there, and to receive the influences 
of religion when offered, the whole efiect moy 
not be inconsiderable. It may not be so utterly 
valueless, so disproportioned to the expense of Ja 
bor, the efforts of zeal, and the wishes of piety, a6 
to justily discouragement. 

Are you filled with dizappointmeat and the pal- 
sying apprehension, that your labors are ineffectu- 
al, your preaching fruitiess, because edmiring 
crowds do not throng to hang upon your lipa; be- 
cause business does not pause, labor relax, and 
amusement cease, to listen to your voice? You 
forget how equivocal are the proofs, crawn from 
such effects, of any thing thet is really useiul or 
desirable. That eloquence, which can thus ex- 
cite admiration, fasten atteution, and draw the | 
multitude around it, (blessed be God, who judges | 
better than mon, and makes not those qualities 
most essential, which are rare,) that oloquence | 
which can produce such effects, as it ia not a com- 


| 
1 
mon attainment, is not essential to usefulness. 








Besides, the admiration it produces is not religion. 
What danger is there, that it may even be un- 
friendly to it! thet the high sontiment of adimira.- | 
tion and love may be thus transferred from the | 
Creator to the creature! How corrupting may | 
its influence prove! how insuaring to the con- | 
science both of the pastor and the flock! how lia- | 
ble, while it fills him with vanity and self impori- | 
ance, to lead them to seek religion there, wiiere | 
it is not, in intellectual entertainment, and high | 
excitement of the passions and affections! to seek | 
these as an ultimate end, and not merely as they | 
may contribute to piety, good affections, and all | 
the habits of a holy life! 
But perhaps your views and your hopesare of a | 
different character, and your discouragement, and | 
your regret at unproductive labors spring from | 
another source. No remarkable awakenings have | 
taken place under your ministrations. No such | 
terrors or ecstasies have been excited, and no such | 
sudden conversions occurred, as have seemed to | 
indicate a mighty supernatural influence giving a | 
ganction to your doctrine, and efficacy to your 
labors. | 
And are these the only evidences of a divinein- | 
fluence, and the divine approbation of your servic | 
es, on which you can look with satisfaction? Is 
the constant, moderate, gentle influence of divine 


truth on the heart of novalue? Is that“ doctrine | 
which drops as the rain, and distils as the dew, as | 
the small rain upon the tender herb and the show- | 


er upon the grass,” thus fertilizing aud reviving, 


and gently producing a sure, but imperceptibie | 
growth of every herb and plant, of no estimation ? | 
Will you be satisfied only with the sweeping tem- ; 


gat, and overwhelming torrent? Does the hus- 


andman think nothing of the slow and constant | 
growth of the corn, that springs up in the weil | 


cultured fiold, because though be watch it night 


} 
| 
j 


end day, its progress is imperceptible ; and delight | 
only to contemplate the noisome weed, that shoots | 
up in rank luxuriance its worthless growth, or the | 
mushroom that co:ncs to its maturity in a night, | 


and withers, when it is visited by the morning 


sun? And will you, less discerning than he, reject | 


as worthless the slow, the gentle, and the perma- 
nont; and choose the rapid, the rank, and tho 
transient ? 

You are anxious to see the fruit of your labors, 
to find evidences, that you are not spending your 


strength for nought; and you expect to see, nor | 


will be satisfied without secing, their direct and 
sensible effects. But is your demand reasonable ? 
Do you not insist on seeing what is not an object 
of vision? Do you not require the sight of that, 
which 1s invisible ? Can you see the silent work- 
ing of the conscience, which the vivid display of 
divine truth has awakened? Can you witness 
the secret resolutions of holiness and virtue, which 
havo boon excited, and strengthened, and confirm. 
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sihould *be led as a lamb to the slaughter,’ should | 


ed, not at once, but by a gradual influence? Can 
you trace to this constantly acting influence the 
gradually forming character of virtue, the imper- 
ceptible progress of right opinions in the mind, of 
sound principles of the judgment, of good affections 
of the heart, of good habits of life? Under the 
co-operating influence of various causes, of which 
your exertions made a part, the seed planted has 
sprung up, and by a secret growth, you know not 
how or when, attained to its maturity. The leav- 
en has diffused itself imperceptibly through the 
whole lump. 


a 





[For the Christian Register.] 
RIGHT APPREHENSIONS UF GOD. 

Wherever man is found, some form of religion 
exists, and some sense of the authority of a higher 
power, and of human responsibility is maintained, 
and operates in some way on the conduct. But 
the religious dispositions and practices cf men 
will always vary, with the views which they enter- 
tain of the moral character of the Divinity, whom 
they worship. It is therefore necessary that we 
endeavor to form the most correct, impressive, and 
affecting views of the perfections, of God, and 
strive continually to free the conceptions we have 
formed, from ull that is degrading, end unworthy. 

[t seems, independently of all consequences, to 
be a direct duty, to form honorable conceptions of 
the divine character. Consider what reason and 
justice demand from us, in relation to our fellow- 
beings. We feel ourselves injured, when others 
entertain without cause, low and degrading opin- 
ions respecting ua. We feel that others may 
claim from us a just appreciation of those disposi- 
tions, and principles,and motives of conduct, which 
are openly and sincerely displayed; and thet our 
duty to them jis violated, when we regard them 





with undeserved suspicion, and, from either preju- 
dice or carelessness, consider their characters in 
a dishonorable point of view. Do not justice and 
reason, then, equally require it as a duty in ua to 
avoid all unworthy conceptions of God, and to 
form and cherish honorable views of those moral 
perfections, which ere displayed in all hia dispen- | 
sations toward us and declared by hia own revela- 
tions of himself? By cherishing just and worthy 
conceptions, tre sield to God a silent and epiritual 
homage. 





But it is in the consequences which arise from 
our views of tho divine character, that the duty 
appears most important. Every object which im- 
presses or interests us has some influence over 
our characters, by giving a direction to our 
thoughts and feelings, and producing somo corres- 
pondent associations and impressions. We are 
peculiarly influenced by the character, we are ac- | 
customed to contemplate; we catch its general 
spirit; our moral taste is silently influenced, our 
standard of moral dispositions and conduct effect- 
ed. Observe the influence which the generel con- 
ceptions of the character of their geds have upon 
the nations which yet sitin darkness. It is true, 
a barbarous state of society leads to gross ideas of 
the Divinity; but a corresponding influence ie 
also excited on the feelings of the worshipper.— 
When the objects of adoration are considered 
ferocious and cruel, the mind which regards them 
with acoration, imbibes a fierce and savage tem- 
ple; end when the objects of worship are sensual, 
the heart is rendered depraved and impure.— 
Whero revelation exists, we find that dishonorn- 
ble viewa of God may be cherished ; and that the 
feelings of those who hold them are always pro- 
portionally degraded. It is only where the char- | 
acter of God is contemplated in a worthy end af- 
fecting light, that it will fill the mind with noble 
and exalted sentimente, will teach it to spire af- | 
ter high degrees of moral excellence, and inepire 
a pure and refined spirit of piety. 

The moral character of God ia the foundation 
of cll the affections of piety. If we wis': these to 
be pure, consistent, acceptable, we must render 
our views of the perfectiona which excite them, 
jest and worthy. LEvery degrading conception 
impairs or destroys some of those feelings which 
are essential to a devout spirit. If you think of 
God as stern, arbitrary, providing only for his own 
glory, and careless of the welfara of any whom he 
has made, is it possible that you should regard 








tions of piety; and we need just conceptions of 
thesdivine character to enable ua to view his dis- 


'pensations as we ought, and to render them pro- 


motive of those pious feelings, which, they were 
intended to produce. God is incessantly bestow- 
ing upon us means of enjoyment. In order to the 
exercise of a worthy gratitude, we must believe 
that all flows, not from an indifferent or reluctant 
hand, but from a kind and parental disposition to- 
wards us; that he gives us blessings, not to allure 
us to evil, but to render us happy; and that he 
delights in beholding his children rejoicing with 
cheerful and grateful hearts in the manifestations 
ef his various bounty. We are brought in the ap- 
pointments of Providence to mourning and sorrow ; 
and it is only the heart, which is strengthened 
with just conceptions of his incomprehensible wis- 
dom and ceaseless goodness, that can bow itself 
in a siffere and willing resignation, and can rely 
on God with an equally unwavering hope when 
he giveth and when he taketh away. Suffering 
will never eppal or break down the affectionate 
confidence of a heart supported and comforted by 
these views; it knows in whom it has believed, it 
feels the tenderness of divine mercy, when the 
cloud of sorrow has gathered, as when the calam- 
ity is overpast and the light of gladness again 
has erizen. Acquaint thyself with God then, and 
be at peace. In the cause of Providence we feel 
or witness many mysterious dispensations, which 
confound and appsl an indevout mind, and what 
can forbid our apprehension and disquiet, but those 
noble and enlarged conceptions of God, which 
cause us to realize our own limited views and deep 
ignorance, which teach us that we discern not 
now the benevolent ends which the influences of 


| every dispensation will at last produce; that on 


earth we see but single footsteps in the mighty 
march of his providence, the beginnings only of 
the system of moral government, which embraces 
the future as well as the pre «nt, and will be un- 
folding through all the ages of cternity. In look- 
ing forward to the future, who cocs not sometimes 
tremble at the uncertainties of life? What can 
lay our anxieties at rest but the deep conviction 
that wisdom and goodness will continue to follow 
us all our days, will inflict no needless sufiering, 
ill appoint in every feriod of our existence those 
circumstances, which we then shall most need, 
aud will cause every change to terminate in good, 

These ate the sentiments and dispositions of 
piety, which the ordinery course of human life 
calls us to exercise and muintain; and they all 
are entirely dependent on the views we entertain 
of the divine character. Consider the wisdom and 


goodness of the Deity in a confused and narrow 


light—think of him as a distant and solemn sover- 
eign, appointing arbitrarily the cestinies of his 
creatures ; and your pious feelings will be chilled 
and destroyed. It is only in proportion as you en- 
tertain worthy views of his moral character, and 
your own intimate connexion with him, that mer- 
cies will awaken your gratitude, and sorrow pro- 
duce resignation, and the uncertainties of a chang- 
ing world will furnish occasions for the exercise 


of devout confidence and hope in God. 
N. C.S. 





{For the Christian Register.) 
DEATH OF CHRIST. 

Why did Jesus Christ suffer the desth of the 
cross, ig a question which every one of his disci- 
ples should be able to answer. No passage of 
scripture contains more instruction on the subject 


| than the remark of St. Peter (1 Ep. iii. 18) 
_“ Christ hath once suffered for sins, the just for 


the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” The 
fact, the cause, and the end of Christ’s death are 
distinctly presented; his character moreover and 
his inferiority to the Father, aro indicated. Tuais 
apostle, than whom no one, after our Lord, can de- 
serve greater confidence for his ability or fidelity 
in teaching ‘the glorious gospel,’ declares that 
‘Christ suffered’ (i.e. by a familiar ellipsis, he 
suffered death) ‘for,’or onaccount of, ‘ sins.’ The 
sins of mankind were the occasion of his death. 
If men had not been sinners, it would not have 
been necessary for the Saviour to have undertak- 





him with efsction and confidence ? If you think 
of him as jealous and implacable, can you avoid 
distrust aud constant apprehension? If you at- 
tach to his character the idea of such a weak and 
doting fondness, as prevents him froin punishing 
where punishment is required, it is impossible to 


reserve eny feelings of awful reverence. We | 
Pp 


must form other and more worthy views, if we 
would look to God with mingled love and trust 
and reverential fear; and in proportion as our 
views of tho Divinity increase in purity and dis- 
tinctnesa, will the spirit of piety within us be more 
strong, elevated, and consistent. 
The animation and liveliness of pious feeling 
depend much on the distinctness, with which we 
realize our own intimate connexion with God, and 
our direct dependence upon him. We must think 
of him, notasa solemn and distant governor of 
the universe, but as every moment mysteriously 
present, whose care alone protects, whose inter- 
positions alone deliver, and whose kindness alone 
provides for our daily wants, and dispenses every 
comfort end enjoyment. We should avoid imag- 
ining ourselves objects of God’s special favor—his 
goodness as less interested in the welfare of those 
around us; for this often excites the wildest en- 
thusiasm. But while cautious of this extreme, we 
should ever strive to connect, as intimately as pos- 
sible, thoughts of his direct and continual provi- 
dence in our own concerns; we should behold the 
almighty arm, which is abroad over the whole 
earth, which sustains end controls with ceascless 
energy the unnumbered worlds which roll so aw- 
fully above us in the heavens, still ever extended 
in tender mercy to us and our concerns, guiding 
the course of changes which fill the little day of 
our own lives, and ever sustaining, protecting, and 
blessing us. And thus, conviction of our depen- 
dence, and reception of his ordinary mercies will 
habitually excite and sustain the corresponding 
affections of piety. 
The various changes of human life give scope 
to the exercise and display of the various disposi- 








en his office. He suffered ‘the just for the un- 
just;’ in scripture these terms are uséd as synon- 
ymous with righteous and unrighteous, holy and 
wicked. Jesus was guilty of no crime, his char- 
_ acter was pure from the stain of evil, in its perfect 
| virtue affording a contrast to the errors and vices 
| ofmen. He died ‘that he might bring us to God.’ 
Peter was far from meaning to confine his remark 
to the Christians whom he addressed in his epistle. 
Jesus endured the cross, that whosoever should 
believe on him might be saved. He would bring 
mentoGod. This is the end, purpose, result 
of his sufferings,—to cause the approach of moral 
beings to their Creator. We learn upon whom 
his death must operate, viz. upon men, not upon 
God; they ere to be brought to him, not he to 
them. We perceive also a distinction made be- 
tween Christ and the Supreme Father. One is 
the Mediator, the other is the Being for whom he 
acts; one brings, the other receives; one suffers, 
the other remains unchangeable. 

After we have ascertained the subjects of the 
benefit wrought by Christ’s death, and the nature 
of the benefit conferred, we may still be anxious 
to know in what consists the efficacy of his death ? 
How is it effectual to the proposed end? This 
inguiry is neither without its uses nor beyond our 
reach. The ultimate design of our Saviour’s 
death we have seento be the restoration of the 
sinner to the favor ot God. Its immediate purpos- 
e3,—by which it accomplished this end,—wnat 
were they? This is one of the subjects, which 
have enkindled difference of opinion among Chris- 
tians. There is therefore danger that we shall 
view it through the mists of prejudice. That we 
may escape these, let us place ourselves at the 
period of our Lord’s sufferings. Forgetting or at 
least disregarding all that has been taught since, 
let us ascertain, as correctly as we may, what at 
that time would have appeared to be the ends of 
his death, 

1, We should first perceive in his crucifixion 
the fulfilment of prophecy. The voice of inspira- 
i on had in former ages declared, that the Messiah 
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‘be cut off from the land of the living, and make 
his grave with the wicked and the rich in his 
death.’» When the band of soldiers cduie to seize 
Jesus, he refused to employ means of resistance, 
for ‘how then,’ said he, ‘shall the scriptures be 
fulfilled, that thus it must be ;? and the evangelist, 
in narrating the circumstances of his arrest, re- 
marks, that ‘all this was done that the scriptures of 
the prophets might be fulfilled.’ But it was not 
ancient prediction alone, that demanded his suffer- 
ings. Christ had foretold not only the fact, but 
the manner of his death. He had pledged his ve- 
racity onthe event, and all his claims to belief 
rested on the redemption of the pledge. Thus it 
wasnecessary that our Lord should dic, in accord- 
ance with the language of formcr messengers 
from God, and with his own words. If he had 
not suffered, he would have neglected to furnish 
one of the proofs by which the Messiah was to be 
known, and must have been rejected, with reason, | 
by every one who could read the Hebrew scrip- 
tures; he would likewise have contradicted his 
own assertion, and could not have been entitled to 
the confidence either of Jew or heathen; whereas 
by his submission to the death of the cross, he 
proved himself to be that chosen One, whose mis- 
sion to our world was announced ages before his 
appearance, and showed that he also was a proph- 
et, inspired of God. 

2. By his endurance of death Christ established 
his own sincerity.. He showed that he was influ- 
enced in his labors by no hope of selfish aggran- 
dizement, by no earthly ambition, by no sinister 
views. The infidel is compelled te acknowledge 
that he was honest. For though his ability to 
call in supernatural aid be denied, it must be seen, 
that he might have avoided this ignominous ter- 
mination of his ministry,by the exercise of ordinary 
prudence. He might either have been concealed 
from the power of his enemies by his friends, or 
he might have taken advantage of the popular ex- 


, citement to raise a party for his own protection. 


If it be objected that Jesus was sustained by the 
knowledge of final success, the reply is obvious 
that the possession of such knowledge must have 
been miraculous, and therefore have proved his 
divine mission. If it be still farther urged, that 
enthusiasm supported him amidst his sufferings, 
the answer is satisfactory, that no circumstance in 


the narrative betrays the existence of enthusiasm, 


but throughout the whole course of events from 
his arrest to his last breath, he exhibited perfect 
calmness, 

Lam surprised that our Lord’s conduct at this 
time does not convince the deist, that he was 
so™: of God. It seems to me that unbelief is 
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| entangled by two or three dilemmas inexplicable 
| except by Christian faith. For example, the whole 
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of the evangelical history must be received if any 
of it bs acknowledged genuine; for the strain of 
the writing is such as shows either entire fraud 
or entire truth. The former supposition, viz. that 
the gospels are a fiction, is one of the most irra- 
tional ideas that were ever offered to the credu- 
lity of mankgad, and would be so pronounced by 
any court, which sould examine the evidence tor 
their authenticity by strict teyatyprincipice. It is 
from the sacred narrative, that we learn the fact 
of Christ’s crucifixion; but if we admit this: fact, 
we must admit the reality of the circumstances, 
with which it is connected in their accounts. 
Presuming then, as we reasonably may, that all 
which we read is true, we nay argue with the in- 
fide] triumphantly. Jesus Christ was either in- 
spired, or he was notinspired. If he was inspir- 
ed, you are bound to receive his instructions. If 
he was not inspired, how will you explain his con- 
duct, irreconcileable with the common behaviour 
of men, and with all that we know of the human 
heart, being destitute alike of enthusiasm and of 
despondency. His tranquillity was unbroken 
through his whole trial and crucifixion, and when 
dissimulation would have been useless, he main- 
tained the same character which he had worn 
during his brightest days. That an impostor 
should thus have deported himself, is more than 
marvellons. Iiis according to all sober princi- 
ples of judgment impossible, and he who can be- 
lieve it evinces far more credulity than he who 
sees in it the proof of inspiration. The one ad- 
mits the existence of a cause, which alone could 
have produced a known efiect. The other sup- 
poses the effect to have existed without a cause. 
By his death, therefore I repeat, that Christ estab- 
lished his sincerity, evinced his consciousness of 
innocence, proved his independence of all selfish 
impulses, and gave the strongest possible evidence 
that he came from God. 

|The remainder of this communication we 
must #eserve till our next paper. 





(For the Christian Register. ] 
OPPOSITE VIEWS. 

Mr. Eprror,—In a late number of a religious 
paper printed in New York, which fell under my 
notice the other day, I found an article, which 
it may gratify some of your readerstosee. I was 
much pleased with it. I wish the ‘evangelical 
journals would often give us such examples of the 
‘spirit? and ‘views’ of Unitarians. 8. 

U NITARIANISM, 

Two merchants, living in sister cities, who 
have been intimately acquainted for many years, 
lately held the following correspondence.’ One 
of them isa Unitarian, who in the days of his 
prosperity was zealously engaged in erecting 
churches, advocating theological schools, and ed- 
eo sons for the ministry in hig denomina- 
tion, The other is a member of an evangelical 
church, and striving, according to his means and 
ability, to promote the cause of truth. Our read- 
ers will be abie to perceive the spirit that actuates 
the members of evangelical and Unitarian church- 
es, and their views of the Son of God. 

In a mercantile letter, the Unitarian closed b 
saying, ‘It requires all my Christian philosophy 
to be always patient and resigned to sickness and 
poverty.” His orthodox friend replied somewhat 
as follows: “ Do not rely upon Christian philoso- 
phy at all. Look to the Saviour, the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world.” In 
answer, the Unitarian (who is in ill health, and 
abont taking a voyage to a foreign land for its re- 





covery) wrote as under: 
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«In my sic 


friend, I am w ng to ‘look to the Bivione’ h my 
example. «I remember that in his hours of trial 
and suffering he looked only to the common par- 


ent of us alt for assistance. As I do not believe 
that God has appointed any one to govern the af- 
fairs of this or any other world, I own it shocks 
me to hear one half of the Christian world praying 
to the mother of God, and the other half to the 
Son of God, to take charge of their souls, I rest 
agen. satisfied in the goodness and mercy of 
im who sent Moses and the prophets, and lust of 
all Jesus Christ, to make known that there is one 
Great Being who guides and governs all things; 
‘whose mercy is over all his works.’ God bless 
you. Your friend.” 


_——— 
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WINTER, 

Winter has come, in its cold and harsh 
reality ;—the season of desolution and suffer- 
ing, of social excitement and domestic hap- 
piness. Winter has its privations and its 
pains, but it has also its blessings and its 
pleasures ; and we ought to acknowledge the 
one, while we feel,—but not complain of— 
the other. It is the season for gratitude, 
When are the comforts of home realized with 
amore genuine satisfaction, when are its joys 
partaken with a more vivid sense of their 
worth ? When are youthful spirits quicken- 
ed to a more delightful glow, whether in the 
active sports of the day, or amidst the genial 
influences of the fireside ? The rich should 
be grateful that they have such a variety of 
means for obtaining and dispensing comfort ; 
the poor should be grateful that they live in 
a benevolent coinmunity ; and all should be 
grateful that, whatever may be their temporal 
circumstances, they possess a religion, which 
directs the thoughts to that beneficent Crea- 
tor, who is no respecter of persons, and to 
that world, where the changes and sufferings 
of mortality shall be unknown. 

Winter is the season for mental improve- 
ment. Many persons are confined to the 
house even during the day, and the long eve- 
nings compel us to seek relief from ennui ei- 
ther in the cultivation of the intellectual pow- 
ers or in scenes of social festivity. The 
former alone may weary those whose tastes 
have not been formed to literary pursuits im 
early life, but an exclusive devotion to the 
latter must injure the character. hey should’ 
be united ; a moderate share of time may be 
given to social pleasure, but the opportuni- 
ties, which Providence affords, and if so 
strong an expression were justifiable we 
would say, forces upon us for the culture of 
our immortal! faculties in.the pursuit of useful 
knowledge, cannot be innocent! ynegleeted. 
Books, selected with discrimination, and 
read, nut for the sake of momentary amuse- 
ment, or of future display, but for solid advan- 
tage, should be the companions alike of the 
parent and the child in this season, when 
nature is a less eloquent or a less accessible 
teacher than through the rich promise of the 
spring and the abundant generosity of the 
autumn. 

Winter is the season for self-discipline—for 
the exercise of moral foresight and courage ; 
the season to ‘watch and pray, lest we fall in- 
totemptation.’? Enticements to evil are mul- 
tiplied ; in the thronged city lures are cast 
in the wey of the inexperienced, and fa- 
cilities are provided for the indulgence of 
corrupt propensities ; even the innocent pleas- 
ures of society may be enjoyed to excess, 
anda habit of mental dissipation be formed 
where the moral sentiment may remain com- 
paratively pure.—This too is eminently the 
season of religious excitement, when numer- 
ous meetings and crowded assemblies may 
nurse the religious principle ina luxurious ef- 

eminacy, to which, as under similar errors 
of physical education, lassitude and debility 
must succeed. Against all the dangers, to 
which his soul is exposed, the Christian should 
guard himself by vigilance and firmness, 
maintaining a jealous regard to his own pu- 
rity, and a wary intercourse with ‘the things 
of the world.’ 

Winter is the season for benevolence. 
The poor we have always among us ; and they 
must receive sympathy and relief from those, 
to whom the common Father has entrusted 
the means of beneticence. Shall thy poor 
brother suffer, whilst thou art enjoy ing thy- 
self ?—is the inquiry borne on the breath of 
every storm. Charity now goes forth on its 
offices of love,—to visit the sick and the des- 
titute, the widow and the orphan, the dwell- 
ing of want and the scene of affliction. Sel- 
fishness may remain at home, but it loses the 
best pleasures of existence, and secures the 
experience of future shame. ‘The Lord 
loveth a cheerful’ and a seasonable ‘ giver,’ 





THE INDIAN QUESTION. 

On our last page of to-day, we insert the 
production of an able writer on the present 
state of the Indian Question. The character 
of our paper forbids us to consider this ques- 
tion in a political view, but is not the moral 
and religious feeling of our community deep- 
ly interested? By feeling, we mean a deep 
sense of moral and relizious obligation result- 
ing from, and founded on, principle. Have 
the United States made a bargain with the 
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SOIC TTI DEE 
Indians? No one doubts it. More than 
twenty treaties under hand and seal of both 
parties establish the fact. Have the United 
States a right to violate tneir bargains and 
abrogate their treaties, unless some induce- 
ment or provocation is offered on the other 
side sufficient. to warrant this conduct? It 
will be remembered that when the first trea- 
ties were made between the white men and 
the red men, the red men were comparatively 
strong, the white comparatively weak. The 
whites have increased in strength, and the 
poor Indians are feeble. Shall we take ad- 
santage of our strength, to justify a violation 
of promises and solemn obligation? Let a 
similar case exist between individuals. Onc 
snan has a deed and an undoubted title to his 
farm from his neighbor, who warrants his 
right and engages to defend it. The neigh- 











bor grows rich and powerful, the other be- 
comes poor and weak; shall the neighbor 
seize the poor man’s land and justify himself by 
saying, am rich and powerful, you are poor and 
weak? The ‘Indian has a stronger and a firmer 
ground, he has the deed and the warranty, 
and still more, he and his fathers were the 
original owners and possessors of the soil, 
from which avarice and power would now 
eject him. The question will be brought be- 
fyre our National Legislature during their 
present session; we ardently hope a righte- 
ous result. 





LECTURES ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

Dr. Follen, from the University in Cam- 
bridge, gave the introductory lecture of his 
course of ‘ popular lectures on moral philoso- 
phy’ on last Saturday eveiring. 
ence was large, and departed, we believe, 
more than satisfied with the instruction they 
liad received. After some pleasant remarks 
on the practicability of a course of popular 
lectures on this subject, the lecturer proceed- 
ed to explain his idea of moral philosophy, to 
show its importance, and to exhibit the plan 
Moral philosophy, 
Upon it the 
Law rests, the State depends, and Religion 


which he should pursue. 
he said, is the science of duty. 
is base¢. Domestic life derives from it its 
best influences, and individual character its 
excellence. After briefly, but clearly illus- 
trating these positions, Dr. Follen presented 
an outline of his course. The history of the 
most remarkable systems, ancient and mod- 
ern, would, he observed, introduce a consid- 
eration of the true doctrines of ethical science. 
fall divisions. 
1. Its foundation—in our nature. 2. Its de- 
3. Its establish- 


These would under three 


velopement—by education. 
ment—through the arrangements of society, 
in Church and State. Various interesting 
questions of a practical nature would arise in 
the prosecution of this plan, which he should 
examine, that the lectures might have both a 
popular and a uséful character. 

Such a course cannot but be instructive, 
and we think that a gentleman, who1s will- 
ing to address himself so directly to the intel- 
lectual and moral taste of the community, 
should receive the encouragement, that we 
doubt not will be fully repaid to them who 
shall be the hearers. 

We deein it a just cause of congratulation 
among the citizens of this metropolis, that so 
ull an attendance is given to the various 
courses of useful lectures instituted this win- 
ter. It speaks well for a community, when 
they support by a liberal patronage, that is 
bestowed not so much in their money as in 
their presence, entertainments of this kind. 


We account science and taste ministers to 
rclig.on, and vice must walk with a more 
careful step, and will intrude into fewer 


dwellings, when the love of rational amuse- 


ment and moral information is cherished 
alike by young and old, by man and by wom- 
an, by the wealthy merchant and the indus- 


trious mechanic. 





“ Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
of the Prison Discipline Society. Boston: 1330.” 
This report seems in no respect to fall behind 
those which have preceded it, either in faithful 
preparation, or in the importance of the subjects 
presented. It exhibits much valuable information 
on topics deeply interesting to every friend of 


morals and of humanity. We consider the public 


as much indebted to the unwearied diligence, the | ' et 
| be governed by the following elementary princi- 


benevolent, enlightened, and discriminating zeal 
of the Secretary of this institution. And were it 
not for the unwarrantable exclusiveness, which 
from year to year has been, and is still, manifested 





ter. Now, we repeat, whet has been urged before 
on a like occasion, and what we often hear urged 
against this Society, that “that these things ought 
not soto be.” Not that for ourselves we covet 
the distinction of office. For who, that igs con- 
nected in the least with our many religious and 
charitable institutions, does not know, that these 
are honors too cheap to be sought, and too burden- 
some to be desired. But that in propriety and in 
justice, regard should be had in the selection of 
the governors of an institution to the various 
sources, whence its patronage is derived, and to 
the various views of the gentlemen, who are its 
supporters. ‘The objects of the Prison Discipline 
Society are, or ought to be, interesting to every 
friend of religion and humanity. And no satisfac- 
tory reason can be shown, why with its numer- 
ous of Unitarian friends and patrons, its direc- 
tion should be almost exclusively committed to 
Calvinists. 

Of this Fifth Report, in itself, we can speak 
with sincere satisfaction. Among other interest- 
ing articles the reader will peruse with pleasure 
Mr. Dwight’s account of the reform in the state 


| prison at Charlestown ; which seems to have been 


as rapid and effectual as it was necessary. The 
prison at Auburn, N. York, has always been—if we 
nay use such an epithetin reference to a prison— 
a pleasant object of contemplation to the Christian 
and philanthropist. Its discipline, order, and mor- 
al influence seem to be admirable. And the pres- 


ent Report contains a letter from the chaplain of 





the prison, giving an account of its present condi- 
tion, and of his own personal experience in the 
discharge of his official duties, which is not less 
honorable to the ability and good spirit, with which 
he seems to have performed them, than it must 
have been satisfactory to the friends of the insti- 
tution. ’ 

On the principal subject of the Report, “Impris- 


_ onment for Debt,’ we flnd a great variety of val- 


The audi- | 





uable documents and details, which we have not 
room to notice. They deserve the attention of 
every good citizen; and we hope, that the state- 
ments and opinions, which Mr. Dwight has so ju- 
diciously collected from the highest sources, will 
not only be read with care, but be found instru- 
mental of measures in our legislatures and courts 
of law, which are loudly demanded by every con- 
sideration of justice and humanity. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIG ENCE. 
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season will commence next Sunday at Rev. Mr. 
Emerson’s meeting-house, Hanover Street, at 7 
o'clock. Thenceforward they will be delivered 
alternately in that church, and in the South Con- 
gregational church. 

The subject of discourse next Sunday evening 
will be the question—W hat is religion. 





Ordination and Installation. On Wednesday 
lust Rev. Jonathan Farr was ordained over the 
Congregational Society in Gardner; and on 
Thursday, Rev. Hezekich Packard, D. D., was 
installed over the North Society in Chelmsford. 
We will be indebted to some of our friends, who 
will furnish us with an account of the services on 
these occasions. 





Boston Sunday School Socrety. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Boston Sunday School Society, on 
the 24th ult. the following gentlemen were chosen 
officers of the society for the ensuing year. 

Hon. Jonathan Phillips, President—Rev. Joseph 
Tuckerman, Vice President—J. F. Flagg, M. D., 
Corresponding Secretary—Thomas Gray, jr M. D., 
Recording Secrelary—George A. Sawpson, T'reas- 


urer. 





Rev. George W. Doane, was, on Tuesday even- 
ing, unanimously chosen Rector of Trinity Church, 
in the place of Rev. Dr. Gardiner, deceased. 

Associated Methodist Churches. A convention 
of ministers and Jay delegates, from various parts 
of the United States, assembled in the city of Bal- 
timore, on November 2d, for the purpose of form- 
ing a constitution and book of discipline for the 
government of the Associated Methodist churches. 
The Rev. Dr. Francis Waters, of Maryland, pre- 











in the selection of its officers, and in the general | 
influence which it thus exerts, we showld consider | 


it as entitled to the candid approbation and pat- 
ronage of the whole public. Upun this point 
however, we must remark that we have, and we 
believe the community have, because there is rea- 
son to entertain, weighty objections. Here is an 
institution, deriving a large share of its support 
from Christians of liberal, or, at least, not exclu- 
sive views—a full half of its life members within 
this city being of that description; and, as may at 
once be seen by a refcrence to its catalogue, a 
very respectable proportion of its annual subscrib- 
ers also—and yet its whole government, embrac- 
ing (with its twenty four Vice Presidents,) thirty 
nine individuals, is composed, with but two or 
three exceptions, of gentlemen of decided Ortho- 
doxy ; and most of them, we must add, of an Or- 
thodoxy of the highest and most exclusive charac- 





sided and Messrs. Lipscomb and Stockton were 
appointed Secretaries. The convention continued 
in session nearly four weeks. The following is 
the preamble of the constitution adopted by them. 

We, the representatives of the Associated 
Methodist Churches, in general convention assem- 
bled, acknowledging the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
only head of the church, and the word of God, as 
the sufficient rule of faith and practice, in all 
things pertaining to godliness, and being fully 
persuaded, that the representative form of church 
government is the most scriptural, best suited to 
our condition, and most congenial with our views 
and feelings as fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God ; and, whereas, a written 
constitution. establishing the form of government, 
and securing to the ministers and members of 
churches their rights and privileges, is the best 
safe-guard of Christian liberty; we, therefore, 
trusting in the protection of Almighty God, and 
acting in the name and by the authority of our 
constituents, do ordain and establish, and agree to 


pies and constitution : 


1. A Christian church is a society of believers 
in Jesus Christ, and is of divine institution. 

2. Christ is the only Head of the Church ; and 
the word of God the only rule of faith and com- 
fort. 

3. No person who loves the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and obeys the Gospel of God our Saviour, ought 
tobe deprived of church membership. 


Sunday Evening Lectures. 'The lectures for the 





4, Every man has an inalienable right to pri- | 


vate judgment, in matters of religion; and an 


equal right to express his opinion, in any way | 


which will not violate the laws of God or the rights 
of his fellow*men. 

5. Church trials should be conducted on Gospel 
principles only ; and no minister or member should 
be excommunicated except for immorality ; the 
propagation of unchristian doctrines; or for the 
neglect of duties enjoined by the word of God. 

(, The pastoral or ministerial office and duties are 
of divine appointment ; and all elders in the church 
of God are equal; but ministers are forbidden to 
be lords over God’s hefitage, or to have dominion 
over the faith of the saints. 

7. The church has a right to form and enforce 
such rules and regulations only, as are in accor- 
dance with the Holy Scriptures, and may be nec- 
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essary or have a tendency to carry into effect the 
great practical system of Christianity. 

8. Whatever power may be necessary to the 
formation of rules and regulations, is ‘inherent 
in the ministers and members of the church; but 
80 much of that power may be delegated, from 
time to time, upon a plan of representation, as they 
may Judge necessary and proper. 

Y. [tis the duty of all ministers and members of 
the church to maintain godliness, and to oppose all 
moral evil. 

li). It is obligatory on ministers of the Gospel 
to be faithful in the discharge of their pastoral and 
ministerial duties ; and it is also obligatory on the 
meinbers, to esteem ministers highly for their 
work’s sake, and to render them a righteous com- 
pensation for their labors. 

11. The church ought to secure to all her offi- 
cial bodies the necessary authority for the pur- 
poses of good government; but she has no right 
to create any distinct or independent sovereignties. 


The Associated Methodist churches, we under- 
stand, now number between 300 and 400 ministers, 
and between 30,000 and 40,000 communicants. — 
‘They are seceders from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and resemble the Presbyterians in confer- 
ring upon the people a share in the government of 
the church, and in abolishing the orderof bishops, 
and other distinctions of the clergy. 

Vv. Y. Obs. 
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Piracy and Murder. Tie New York papers con-, 
tao an account of the arrest of four men, who called 
themselyea Charles Gibbs, Rebert Dawes, John 
Browniigg, and a colored man, named ‘Mhomas Wil- 
liams, survivors of the crew of the biig Vineyard, of 
Boston, Capt. Thornton, bound from New Or:leans to 
*hiladelphia, for having murdered the captain and 
mate of the brig, robbed her of $50,000 in Mexican 
dollars, and set her on fire. Browurigg ana Dawes 
voluntaily disclosed the circumstances of the traasac- 
tion, and exculpate themsclves on the ground ef hav. 
ing taken part with the murdere’y from fear of their 
own lives. 

According to their account, a plan wes formed when 
they had been five days at sea, by Gibbs, Church, At- 
weil, and the colored man who was steward, to take 
possession of the vessel, and proposed to Talbot, 
Dawes, and Biownrigg to join them, threatening to 
kill them, ifthey said a wod. They did not all agree, 
and it was put off. But onthe nightot Nov. 23, when 
Dawes was at the helm, and the mate in the cabin, and 
Biownigg up io the rigging attending to his duties, 
the steward knocked down the captain by a blow over 
the head with the pump brake, and with the assistance 
of Gibbs threw him overboard. Atwell and Church 
stood at the companion way with clubs, and as the 


mete was coming up they knocked |.im over the head, 








and afterwards, with the help of Gilbs, seized him in | 


the cabin, dragged him upon deck, and threw hin 
overboard. His name was William Roberts, The 
captain’s name was William Thornton. 

Gibbs and Atwell then examined the papers and 
carzo. 
dollars belonging to Stephen Gerard, part of which 
they counted and found there were $5940 in each 
keg. They divided the money equally amoug the 
crew, took it out of the kezs and put it in small boxes 
and begs. They also divided the captain's clothes and 
money. Gibbs took charge of the vessel as captain 
and they sailed on until Sunday, Nov. 23, when being 
withm 15 miles SSE. of Southamp:on light they got 
out both boats, and pat half the money in each. They 
then scuttled the vessel, and set her on fire. 

The tour men arrested were in the long boat; At- 
well, Church and Talbot in the jolly boat. When 
they came to the bar the boats struck. and in the long 
boat they threw overboard a trunk of clothes, and all 
the money except about $5000. The jolly boat 
foundered, and the three men were heard by the others 
crying out, and seen clinving to the masts. The oth- 
er four went on shore at Barren-Island, buried the 
money in the sand, and went to the house of one 
Johnson, where they passed the niaht.—Joh»son the 
next day carried them off the island to Gravesend, 
where they hired a toan named Leonard to carry them 
to Brooklyn. Before they wee ready to set out, 
Browntizg told Leonard that they were murderers, and 
Dawes said it was tiue. Guilbs offered $100 to be 
carried to Brooklyn, and the black man atiempted to 
run away—but they were soon taken into custody and 
examined before the magistrates. D Adv. 


The captain and mate were both very fine men. If 


it had not been for the steward and Gibbs, the deed 
would not have been committed. The steward was 
the only one who saw the money put on board, and 
Gibbs was the oniy one who understood navigation. 


It is stated that upwacds of $50,000 was insured on 


the Vineyard aud cargo at diilereut offices ia New- 
York. : 

The Solar Eclipse of February next. The Amer- 
ican Almanac just published conwins a great variety 
ot calculations relative to the greatsolar eclipse which 
will be visible thoughout the United States, on the 
12th of February next. These calculations exhibit 
very minutely the path of the central eclipse, and of 
several of the digists, and the phases of the eclipse at 
w large number of placesin the United States. The 
path of the eclipse is still more clearly marked out 
upon a map of the United States, attached to the Al- 
thanac for the purpose, 

The cential eclipse will enter the United States 
from Mexico, and will pa-s through the states of Louis- 
iana, Mississippi and Alabama, the north part of Geor- 
gia and South Gorolina, North Carolina and the south 
eastern parts of Virginia and Maryland; thence pro- 
ceeding along the Atlantic at a distance of 50 o1 60 
miles from Long Island, it will pass through the south 
eastern part of the island of Nantucket, aad thence to 
Halifax mm Nova Scotia. The unobscured pa t of the 
sun will present an annular appearance at all places 
within about 35 miles en each side of this track, and 
the ring will become moire or less uniform in propor- 
tion as the place is nearer to the central track. The 
duration of the annular eclipse, in places where it is 
cevtral, will be a little over two minutes, The path 
of the annular eclipse will extend to the town of Cihat- 
ham in the county of Barnstable, but to no other pact 
ofthe continent in the New England States, and tu 
no part of the Middle States except the southein ex- 
tremity of New Jersey and Delaware. 

The eclipse will begin in Bosion at 11 o’clock 49mm. 
263. A.M. The time of the greatest obscuration will 
be at Ih. 2lin. Lls., the end will be at 2h. 46m. 53 1-2s. 
and the duration will be 2i, 57m. 32 1-28. The Digits 
eclipsed will be LI! 27". 

At Sissconset, ia Nantueet, where the eclinve will 
be central, the ring will be formed at Th. Qim 20s, 
and will be broken at lh. 26m, 21s. Digits eclipse 
1i 44! 42!'. Adv. 


Copy Right. We ae very happy to learn that Mr. 
Verplaack, member of Cong ess trom New York, will, 
at the approaching session, press his bill for amending 
the present law of Copy Right. 

Tie principal objects of the law proposod by Mr. 
Verplanck are, according tothe Evening Post, * to re- 
duce into one intelligible and consistent law the two 
complicated and contradictory ones which now encum- 
ber the statute books ; to extend the term from tonr- 
teen years to twenty-eight, with the power of renewal , 
and to do away with several vexatiou’ requisitions, 
which are now essential to the validity of tbe copy 
right.” Pail. 


A Great Curiosity. We have in our possession an 
ancient silver coin, about the size of an English shill- 
ing, bearing the date of 1652—perhaps the earliest 
date at which any coinage was established in this 
country. On one side of the piece is the inscriprion— 
“New Excuanp. An. Do. 1652. XII.” and on 
the other ** * in © MasaTuvsets,” with a Pine Tree 
in the centre, which we learn was once the coit of 
arins of the Bay State. This is the first American coin 
we have seen bearing date previous to the Revolution, 
aud we presume it is the oldest extant. The date an- 
swers to the early part of Cromwell's Protector-hip in 
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There were ten kegs of money in Mexican | 
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Cincinnati. A ‘etter before us from Cincinnati, 
dated Noy. 17th, staies that the Ohio River was, at 
that tine, stall very low; and that busaess was, in 
consequecee, rather dull. The weather was very 
pleasant, and cellars were digging,’ and many houses 
and stores erecting. Carpenters and masons were 
busy; and lomber and bricks had taken a rise. About 
five hundred buildings have been, or will be erected 
this year; and, in the next year, a still greater numher 
will be erected. Pall. 


Animalized Bread and Biscuits. We stated some 
time ago that a large quantity (400,000) of biscuits, 
animalized with galatine, had been sent to Algiers for 
the use of the Freach troops, and that bread animaliz- 
ed in a similar way had been manufactured in Paris. 
A Fiench peper now iaforms us that the experiment 
answered thoroughly, and that the d scovery is likely 
to prove one of great value, not only to the army ani 
navy, butin domestic economy generally, as animal 
food in the ordinary way may, with the u<e of animal- 
ized biseuits, be dispensed with. The compusition of 
the biscuit is as follows; 

Flour 

Dry avical matter, obtamed from 
meat and bones by pressure and 
evaporation 10 

Water 100 to 120 

Two ordinary sized biseuits form a soldier's ration. 
They are said to be equal in nutrition to one quart of 
yood soup with a proportionate quantity of bread. 

London Times. 


225 parts, 





From Colombia. The schooner Waterloo has ar- 
rived at New York, in 27 days fiom Carthagena, It 
appears that in consequence of the revolution at Bogo- 
ta, Bolivar has been called upon to take the command, 
civil and military, unul a new congress can meet, and 
that Gen. Urdaneta has been invested with the com- 
mand until the arrival of Bolivar, who at the last aec- 
counts was at Soledad, a small town on the Magdale- 
ha. ‘Lhe departments of Antiogura, Panama, Magda- 
lena, and others, had declared 1 favor of Bolivar. Oa 
the 17th of October the Electoral Assembly of Magila- 
lena, ‘convened under the new constitution, gave 25 
votes for Boliva: for President, and one for Mosquera. 
A force had been sent to Rio Ja Hache, which had 
some time since revolted aud joined Venezuela. One 
account says that Bolivar’s troops had taken posses- 
sion of Rio la Hache, with little resistance. Adz. 


FRANCE, 

The following view of the state of parties in France, 
taken from a Paris paper, may give some idea of the 
difficulties which Louis Philippe will have to contend 
with during the early past of his reign. ‘The writer 
is of opinion, however, that * Louis Philippe will re- 
inain upon the throne, not that be has so contrived it 
that the question should be decided by all the young 
nen from t venty-five to thirty, who are enthusiastic 
in favor of his Government, but fiom a circumstance 
which gives him a greater reason for security. . At 
the present time every interest is paralyzed, and all 
parties feel the necessity of attaching themselves to 
him for the moment; so that, if be manages matters 
skilfully, he may in one year provide for his tuture 
stability.” 

* Four distinet parties now sarrcund the throne so 
lately erected in France—-the Nationalists, the Legit- 
imatists, the Radicals, and Carlists. The National 
party is represented by the Journal des Debats, the 
Constilutionnel, the Courier Francais, and the Va- 
tional; but itis divided into two tactions—the sect 
of those who advocate progressive improvements, 
which is 1epresented by the Temps and the Courier, 
who wi-h to ovtrthrow gerentocratte, and to elevate 
to power the men whose talents are called for by the 
state of the country ; and the acculards, who endeav- 
or to defend the defects and motley character of our 
Government, and join in postpon.vg every measure to 
remedy them. Allof them, however, agree in sup- 
porting Lous Philippe, and hold sacred the principie 
of his elevation to the throne. The second party— 
that of the Legittmatists—less numerous, but having 
peihaps moie influence on account of its territorial 
possessions, denies the legality of the acts of our Gov- 
ernment, and considers Henry the Fifth as the real 
King of France. According to this party our position 
is not permanent, and Henry VY. is a pledge of secunt- 
ty for the country. The most talented men of this 
party, with affected candor, admit that Henry V. can- 
not retuin without guarantying all the concessions 
made by Louis Philippe. At the head ef this party is 
Viscount Chateaubriand, and the Gazecte is the organ 
of the various inte ests represented by the Lezitinia- 
tists. We may sefely reckon all the great wealth 
among the ranks of these conscientious men. Recruit- 
ed with all the discontented spirits, and having united 
to it all the important interests injured oy the Revolu- 
tion of July, this appears to be the most dangeious. 
lt backs itsell with the batde of Culloden. It is for- 
inidable to the preseat dynasty, because directed by 
wary and skilful men, it feels that it must broadly re- 
cogaize the principks consecrated by the blood of the 
Pansians, and that it.ofiers besides seductive guaran- 
tees of peace with the rest of Europe. The injadi- 
cious measures adopted by the present Government, 
relative to the Magistrates who were retained in office 
have left this party numerous auxiliaries in the admin- 
istration, and this 1s one of the clouds which wil ob- 
scure the political atmosphere. IJmperialists, who 
dieam about Napoleon, are hardly worth mentioning, 
as they are so few in number, but they represent men 
of disappointed ambitioa, who have not been suffi- 
ciently conciliated. As to the Radica!s, they are very 
mueh out of favor, and we think we may predict that 
the doctrines of the Revolution or the Patricte, will 
never be very influential in a country which is so well 
classified as France. It must be seen that, at this 
time of day, the working classes, who attempt to over- 
throw the higher order of society, only do it witha 
desire of sharing power with them. The liberty en- 
joyed by the United States will not alarm us two years 
henee ; and we shall look upon her with coolness and 
indifference, and think her excessively dull. The 
dominant idea in modern institutions seems to be to 
restrain the poor. classes, although every latitude is al- 
lowed to talent among them; but very bad laws are 
preparing against them, As iothe Curlists, repre- 
sented by the Quotidienne, to whom the opposition 
has imparted a ceitain freshness and vigor, they are 
rari nantes in gurgile vasto. They are martyrs to 
these opinions, and necessaiily, connect themselves 
with the Legitimatists.” 
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In this city, Mr. Benj. H. Greene, of the firm of 
Wait, Greene & Co. to Mi-+s Filizabeth C. Darracott, 
daughter of George Darracott, Esq. 

By Rev. Dr. Gray, of Roxbury, Mr. Nathaniel Col- 
burn, of R. to Miss Anu Fowle, eldest daughte: of Mr. 
Henry Fewle, of this city. 

In Brookline, Mr, James Robinson to Miss Lydia 
B. Tilden. 

In Concord, Mr. Elisha Fuller to Miss Susan Adams. 

In West Bridgewater, by Rev. Dr. Reed, Mr. Charles 
A. Macomber, of this city, to Miss Martha, youngest 
daughter of the late Edwin Howard, Exq. 

In Brookfield, Mr. Winthrop Richardson, of Boston, 
to Miss Caroline Watson, of Brookfield. 

In Norwieh, Conn. Rev. Wilham Allen, President 
of Bowdoin College, to Miss Sarah J. Breed. 

In Montieal, U. C. Mr. Edward Cheney, merchant 
of that city, to Miss Harriet Vaughan Foster, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Foster, of Brighton, 




















DEATHS. 
!n Danvers, Sally, daughter of Mr. Joseph Poor, 


aged 21. 

In Newburyport, Heary, aged 19, son of Mr. Chas. 
Whipple, bookseller. 

In Budgewater. Charles, son of Mr. Newell With- 
ington, of Boston, aged 8 years. 

in East Sudbury, widow Martha Livermore, aged 87. 

In Northhoruugh, Mrs. Abigail, widow of Heman 
Stow, late of Marlborough. 

in Bradford, Mrs. Elizabeth Kimball, aged 70. 

In Chatham, Richard. Sears, jr, Esq. aged 48. 

In Dunstable, Mrs Sarah Keyes, relict of the late 
Mr. Joveph K. of Westford. 

In Castine, Capt. Thomas Nelson, son of the Hon. 
Job Nelson. 

in Postsmouth, Mis. Mary Cutter Palmer, aged 49. 
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In Union Village, Washington County, N.Y. Mrs. 
Serah, wife of John C. Bartlett, aged 39. 

in Stanford, Conn. Hon. John Davenport, aged 79, 
for many years Represeatative in Congress. 

in Glastenbury, Conn. Rev. Samuel Austin, D. D. 
aged 70, late President,of Vermont University, , 











DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, to wit. 





’ District Clerk’s Office. 

BE it remembered, That on the twenty-seventh day 
of November, A D. 1830, in the fitty-fifth year of the 
Independence of the United States of America, Samus 
EL G. Gooorticu of the said District, has deposited in 
this Office the ‘Title of a Book the Right whereof he 
claims as Author and Propnetor in the words following, 
to wit: 





“A present from Peter Parley to all his little friends, 
with 220 engravings.” 
In Confounity to the Actof the Congress of. the 
' Daited States, eautled, ** An Act for the encourage- 
ment of learning, by securing the copies of Maps,’ 
Charts, and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors of 
such copies during the times therein mentioned :” and 
also to an Act, entitled, “An Act supplementary to an 
Act, entitled, * An Act for the encouragement of learn-_ 
ing, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, 
to the Authors and Proprietors of such copies duing 
the times therein mentioned ;’ and extending the ben- 
efits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
eiching histoiical and other prints.” oy 
NI rt Clerk of the District 
JNO. W. DAY i, § of Massachusetts. 
Dec. 4, At. 


UNITARIAN ADVOCATE—— 
Vhis day published, by Leonanp’C, Puwres, 124 
Washington Street, ** The Unitarian Advocate and 
Religious Miscellany,” conducted by an Association 

, of Gentlemen. Vol. Li.—No. 6.—( New Series.) For 
' December, 18390. 





CONTENTS, 

Religion illustrated by a comparison of it with oth- 
er qualities and objects, No. Vil Claims of Reli¢ 
gion. Conclusion; Why a crucified Saviour was ne 
cessary, explained, and the manner in which our Lord's 
Sufferings and death are spoken of ia the Epistles, ac- 
counted for; Sabellianism. Its origin and Character ; 
State of Religioa in France; Dedication and Ordina- 
tions, in November; Number of ministers settled over 
Unitarian societies in New England during the year 
1839. Dev. 4. 


BISHOP HEBER. In press and will 
be published this inonth, en Abridginent of Bishop 
Heber’s Life—designed for young persons and Sunday 
Schools. ' L. Cc. BOWLES, 

Dee. 4. 124 Washington-street. 


LIBERAL PREACHER, for Dec. 
—Just published by L. C. Bowes, 124 Washington- 
Street, and J. & J. W. Prentiss, Keene, N. H.; 
The LIBERAL PREACHER, for November, 1830, 
containing a Sermon by the Rev. Samuen J. May, 
of Brooklyn, Con.—** On the Treatment of Enemies.” 
— Matt. v. 44, 45. Dec. 4, 


Tar AMERICAN PULPIT; ase- 
ties of Original Sermons, by Clergyimen of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, will he continued monthly by 
FReemMAN Hunvt, No. 13, Court-street, Boston. 

| While it will be kept in view, as a prominent ob- 
ject, to make the character of the American Episco- 
pal Church more truly and generaily known, by ex- 
, tendiag the benefit of the discourses of its Clergy be- 
| yond the limits of their respective congregations, the 
| Publisher hopes to be able to present the heads of fam- 
' lies with such a selection of Sermons, as shall be em- 
| inently fitted for the purposes of domestic instiuction. 
| The nature of his plan promises sufficient diversity of 
| subject and variety of style to excite attention. At 
| the same time he is sanguine that the discourses them- 
| 











selves, by their forcible inculeation of the pure doc- 

trines and practcal precepts of Christianity, will com- 
, rend theinselves to the use of lay-readers in parishes, 
| destitute of ministerial services, and to the usual circle 
| of household hsteners, who meeton the evening of the 
| Lord’s day, for social worship and religious exercises, 
| In order to the successful execution of his plan, he 
will endeavor to emich the series with the productions 
| of the Bishops and most eminent Clergy throughout the 

Union, and he tespecttully solicits the co-operation of 
; all who may be able to forward bis designs. 

CONDITIONS. 

I. Each number will coatain one long, or two 
short Sermons, handsomely printed on a new type, and 
superfine pape:, making a good sized annual volume, 
including the title page and a commodious Index, ex- 
hibiting the subjects and texts. 

Il. Pricecne Dollar a year in advance, or one Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents, if not paid in three months, 

lll. Agents by forwarding the names of five re- 
sponsible subscribers, shall receive a copy gratis. 

Nov 27. 3t. 


MISS N. FROST, No. & School-stieet, 
will give instruction in Readiug, English Grammar, 
Geography, Geolozy, Botany, History, Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Geometry, Astronomy, 
Logic, Rhetoric, French and Latin languages, Pen- 
manship on aa improved plan, Neediework of every 
discription, Book keeping, Drawing, Painting, &e.: in 
doing which she wiil avail herself of all requisite as- 
sistance. 

A course of lessons in PEVMANSHIP, exclu- 
sively, will be given to such as desire it. 

Satisfactory :eferences given at the Room, where 
upplications will be attended to, at all hours in the day. 

Boston, Vow. 11, 1830. 








‘BOARD may be obtained in a small private 
family without young Children, for a Gentleman and 
Lady—or two single Gentlemen can have separate 
apartments and a P-vrlor if desirable.—The situation is 
central and every attention will be rendered to make 
it acomfortatle home. Apply at this Office. 

Oct. 2. 


A CARD. Mr. Hooron (Organist at the 
Rev. Mr. Parkman’s Church) infoims his friends and 
the public, that he continues to instruct in the theory 
and practice of music, on the Organ, Piano Forte, and 
also in singing . and trusts, from his long experience, 
he shall be able to give satisfaction. He has an Or- 
gan added to his room for the convenience of those 
who would wish instruction on thatinstrument Mr. 
H. will waiton pupils at their residence or attend 
them at his Room, 164 Waslhington-street, over 8S. H. 
Parker’s Library. 3m. Sept It 


POOL’S GEOMETRICAL PRO- 
TRACTOR, ror THE UsE or Surveyors, En- 
GINEERS, AND DRAFTSMEN GENERALLY. 

This losttument has all others combined in one, 
which are generally used lor dratting (dividers except- 
ed,) and is applied to a Tablet, on which the paper is 
fastened. The most intricate shape is protracted with 
ease and with the greatest accuracy ; and the least er- 
ror in running, or any mistake in the minutes is detect- 
ed. 








RECOMMENDATION. 

The following recommendation is from a number of 
Gentlemen of known experience in swiveying :— 

We the subscribers having used Pool’s Geometrical 
Protractor ate satisfied that it is far preterable to any 
thing of the kind heretofore used; and with confidence 
in its superiority recommend it to the use of all piac- 
tical Surveyors. 

Jesse Perxins, WV. Bridgewater. 
Isaac AupeN, E. Bridgewater. 
Azor Hyvrarts, do. 

AuLson Gitmore, Easton. 

Joun SEELE, do. 
We.come Lotnrop, do. 
Leonipas Dean, Raynham, 

{G The Geometrical Protractor is for sale at 
the store of Messrs. N.S. SIMPKINS & Co. corner 
of Court and Brattle Streets, and GEDNEY KING 
Broad Sireet. Sept. 25. 


N. B. Messrs. J. & H. My Pool will manufactur 
ScaLes or RULES, for Drattsmen of aay desciipnon oa 
Steel or Compo-+ion. Orders aay be left at the 
tookstore of N. Hi SIMPKINS & Co, Boston, and 
RICE & MELLEN, Worcustei. ~ ytov, 20, 
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{From the New York Evangelist. ] 
“TMERE 18 ANOTHER AND A BETTER WORLD.” 
There is a world of light, 
Of calm, unclouded day, 
Whither blest Spirits bend their flight,— 
When disenrobed of clay: 
In that bright world, fair Truth forever dwells, 
And each expanding heart with purest rapture 
swells. 





There is a world of peace,— 
Of harmony and love, 
Where choral anthems never cease, 
Where reigns the Heavenly Dove : 
No discord enters there: no trembling eye 
Starts at the gloomy frown which threatens ven- 
geance nigh. 


There is a world of joy,— 
Joy never to expire : 
Bliss, in that world, finds no alloy ; 
It fills each vast desire : 
There pleasure’s copious stream serenely flows, 
Unmixed with turbid cares and agonizing woes. 


There is a world of rest,— 
Where changes never come, 
Where the pure spirits of the blest 
Find their eternal home: 
There grief’s tumultuous billows cease to roll, 
There calm and sweet repose pervades the enrap- 
tured soul. 


Light, peace and joy and rest,— 
Mortal, may these be thine! 
These, these alone can make thee blest— 
Their source is all divine: 
Then meet we there, where happy spirits reign! 
Where rest, joy, peace and light forever banish 
pain. 











SELECTIONS. 
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[From the National Intelligencer.] 
PRESENT STATE OF THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


To the Editors of the Nutional Intelligencer. 
Gentlemen,— Your readers need not be in- 
formed that the Indian Question, as it is 
familiarly called, has been deeply interesting 
to the American public for more than a year ; 
and that it was particularly so during the 
whole of last session of Congress. ‘This sub- 
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ject does not directly affect the private con- 
cerns of our citizens, nor does it bear im- 
mediately on the foreign relations of the | 
country ; nor ought it be entangled with the } 
wishes and designs, the hopes and fears, of ' 
political intriguers,or partisan editors. No oth- | 
er subject, so far removed as this is from the 
ordinary causes of excited feeling, has taken 
so firm a hold of the public mind and the 
public conscience, since the U. States be- 
came a nation. ‘This general interest can 
be accounted for in no other way, than by 
supposing that a larze portion of our inhabi- 
tants, including many of the most intelligent, 
virtuous and public spirited men in the com- 
munity, are seriously apprehensive that jus- 
tice is to be trampled on, humanity outraged, | 
and the national character deeply stained, by 

the treatment which the defenceless tribes | 
upon our borders are to receive at our hands. | 

The Indians are now, if compared with 
ourselves, a feeble race of men. They are 
far removed from the populous parts of our 
country. They have but scanty means of ' 
access to the minds and hearts of our people. | 
Ignorance of their condition casts an obscu- 
rity over their rightsand claims. ‘They have 
no patronage to bestow, no votes to give or 
to withhold, no resources adequate to even a 
moderate and stinted defence of their righte- | 
ous cause. Their opponents can wield a . 
great patronage, have many votes to give, and | 
hold great political power at their disposal ; 
and all the influence thence resulting is ex- 
erted to stifle inquiry, to misrepresent the 
character and claims of the Indians, and to 
make their cause appear despicable and hope- 
less. 

Yet, though their cause labors under all 
these disadvantages, the people of the United 
States generally, so far as correctly informed 
in regard to facts, are on the side of the In- 
dians. The cry of the Indians has been 
heard ;—their claims are thoroughly under- } 
stood by many; and all fair-minded, honora- | 
ble men, by whom these claims are thus un- | 
derstood, are extremely desirous that the In- 
dians should receive that protection, which , 
our nation has solemnly, and many times, ! 
covenanted to afford. 

Another session of Congress is approach- 
ing ; and it seems proper to inquire, what is 
the present state of the Indian Question! and 
what are the people of the Uniled States bound 
to do, in regard to ut? 

I propose, Messrs. Editors, to answer these ! 
two inquiries in two essays; and as buta | 
single number will be devoted to each, I res- 
pectfully solicit the attention of yourselves 
and your readers to a discussion of so moder- 
ate a length, on a subject, which, however it . 
may be disguised for the moment, will at 
Jast be universally acknowledged to be one of 
momentous import. 

To ascertain what is the state of the Indian 
Question? it will be necessary to bear in 
mind the following particulars. 

The present Chief Magistrate of the Unit- 
ed States, soon afier entering upon the duties 
of his office, gave the Cherokees and the oth- 
er southwestern tribes to understand, that 
they must submit to the laws of the States in 
their neighborhood. While he professed a 
willingness to extend his protection to these 
tribes, in some undefined manner, and to 
some Uncertain extent, he explicitly and re- 
peatedly declared, that he could do nothing, 
which should interfere with State laws, or 
should imply that the separate States have 
not the absolute and uncontrolled power of 
legislating over Indian tribes, residing on 
their original territory, if that territory hap- 
pens to fall within the chartered limits of any 
State. Of course, the President must have 
assumed the power of suspending the law of 
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Congress, regulating intercourse with the In- 
dian tribes; a law, the principal provisions of 
which have been ‘in force since-the year 1790, 
and which now stands on the national statute 
book unrepealed. Ifthe right of the States 
to legislate for the Indians be admitted, it is 
absurd for the General Government to talk of 
protecting them in any respect whatever. 

The President has not only supposed him- 
self invested with the power of suspending or 
repealing laws, but has, in the case of the 
Cherokees suspended the intercourse law, 
which had been made perpetual for their ben- 
efit by an express treaty stipulation. He has 
also assumed the power of vacating treaties, 
on the ground that all his predecessors in of- 
fice, and every Senate of the United States, 
had transcended their constitutional author- 
ity. 
The fact that the President has theoreti- 

cally and practically assumed the power of 
suspending or repealing a law of Congress, 
which had been enforced by every one of his 
predecessors, and the power of vacating trea- 
ties, which had been uniformly heid sacred 
by them, is one of the most remarkable things 
which have taken place since the origin of 
our Government. How very remarkable it 
is, may be seen by any one who reflects, that 
the Constitution has given the President no 
power to pronounce an existing law uncon- 
stitutional, much less to repeal or suspend a 
law. He does not embody in himself all the 
legislative and judicial functions of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The interpretation of laws, and the power 
of deciding as to their constitutionality, be- 
long to the judiciary, by which branch of the 
Government these powers have exclusively 
been exercised. Even in hereditary mon- 
archies, wherever there is any thing like a 
limited Government, the King cannot abro- 
gate, alter, or suspenda law. ‘I'he King of 
England, for instance, has no power of this 
sort. ‘lhe representatives of the french 
people inserted in the recent charter a declar- 
ation, that the King should never suspend the 
operation of a law; and this was one of the 
first, and one of the most important additions, 
which they made to the old charter. 

Such being the known opinions and con- 
duct of the President, the Indian bill passed 
at the close of the last session of Congress. 
The act would be perfectly harmless, were 
the execution of it confided to a Chief Mag- 
istrate, who entertained the views of General 
Washington and Mr. Jefferson, in relation to 
this whole subject. It recognizes the nation- 
al character of the Indian tribes, and express- 
ly guards against the violation of treaties.— 
Yet, both its friends and its opposers knew 
very well, that the Indian tribes were dena- 
tionalized by those State laws, with which 
the President had said he could not interfere, 
and that, under the operation of these State 
laws, every treaty, though made fox the very 
purpose of protecting the Indians, would be- 
come a dead letter. I speak of the friends 
of the bill generally. ‘There may have been 
a few who voted for it, in the belief that it 
would be impossible for the President to 
disregard the plainest stipulations of trea- 
ties, under the auspices of an act of Congress, 
which expressly guarded their sanctity. 

The effects of this act of Congress have 
been precisely such as its opposers predicted 
they would be. The Indians have all been 
told, that the opinions of the President, as 
they had been previously stated and explain- 
ed, are approved by Congress, and that now 
there is certainly no alternative for these 
tribes, but a removal beyond the Mississippi, 
or subjection to the laws of the State. 

Attempts to negotiate with the Southwest- 
ern tribes have been renewed under the aus- 
pices of the Indian bill. ‘The Cherokees and 
Creeks have refused to treat. The Chick- 
asaws have agreed to remove, provided a 
tract of country can be found, which shall be 
satisfactory to them, a condition which they 
do not believe it possible for the United 
States to comply with. The Choctaws have 
recently signed a treaty, under the very ur- 
gent influence of the Secretary of War, with 
the law of Congress, as explained bv him, 
and the laws of the State of Mississippi, and 
all the unknown power of State legislation, 
suspended over them; the whole forming a 
system of duress, which the Choctaws could 
not withstand, and which is equally unjust to 
them, and dishonorable to the country. 

When the Indian bill had passed, the Cher- 
okee deputies, when at Washington, employ- 
ed legal counsel. Now, for the first time 
since this controversy arose, they availed 
themselves of professional aid. 

Mr. Wirt, long and advantageously known 
to the American public as an eminent jurist 
and a powerful advocate, was engaged by 
them to defend their cause and to take proper 
measures for bringing it before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


The announcement of this advance in the 
controversy was received with tokens of high 
gratification. The sad countenances of the 
Cherokees were universally lighted up. All 
friends of the Indians, and all who love to 
see justice administered with an equal hand 
to the weak and the strong, partook of the joy. 
To the Supreme Court the Constitution has 
assigned the duty of deciding questions, 
which arise in regard to the meaning and ef- 
fect of treaties, and in regard to the constitu- 
tiunality, as well as the meaning and effect 
of laws enacted by Congress, and by the 
Legislatures of the several States. If the In- 
dian Question can be fairly brought before 
this tribunal, and deliberately argued and 
adjudicated there, the public will undoubted- 
ly be satisfied, with the decision. If, howev- 
er, there should be unavoidable delay in ob- 
taining the judgment of the Court, so that 
the Cherokees cannot soon avail themselves 
of that legal protection, to which they believe 
themselves entitled, and which has been sol- 
emnly guaranteed to them by the sovereign 
authority of the nation, it will be matter of 
deep sorrow and regret to them, and may 
prove fatal to their cause. 
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Soon after Mr. Wirt was employed as 
counsel for the Cherokees, he: prepared for 
their use ahd guidance a written opinion, 
embracing all the material points of differ- 
ence between them and the f3tate of Georgia. 
In this opinion, which was drawn up with 
great ability and candor, and sustained by 
unanswerable arguments, the following posi- 
tions are established, viz: 

1, That the Cherokees are a sovereign na- 
tion. ; 

2. That the territory of the Cherokees is 
not within the jurisdiction of the State of 
Georgia, but within the sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Cherokee nation. 

3. That, consequently, the State of Geor- 
gia has no right to extend her laws over that 
territory. 

4, That the law of Georgia, which subjects 
the Cherokees to the jurisdiction of that 
State, is unconstitional and void. 

5. That the improvements, for which indi- 
viduals among the Cherokees have received 
a compensation from the U. States, in consid- 
eration of their emigrating to the country on 
the Arkansas, do not pass to the United 
States; much less does the soil, on which 
these improvements are found, pass to the 
United States for the use of Georgia; but 
these improvements and the soil belong to 
the Cherokee nation. And, 

6. That the President of the United States 
has no constitutional power to fix the boun- 
dary between the Cherokee nation and the 
State of Georgia. 

In these positions, many of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in the United States have 
fully and deliberately concurred. Indeed, it 
may be doubted, whether a lawyer of any 
reputation can be found, who will seriously 
undertake to controvert them. 1 do not learn 
that any answer has been attempted. 


If any confidence can be given to the opin- 
ion of Mr. Wirt, thus expressed and publish- 
ed in the view of the whole civilized world ; 
an opinion, which, as Mr. Wirt very well 
knew, must inevitably either elevate or de- 
press his own Character, as a professional ad- 
viser, and a man of intelligence and integri- 
ty; an opinion formed under circumstances 
of peculiar responsibility to his clients, whose 
dearest interests are involved in the issue ; if 
any confidence is due to the opinions of many 
other eminent jurists in our Jand—men of 
experience and sagacity, neither seeking nor 
holding public office, not entangled with po- 
litical parties, but looking at the subject only 
as connected with the permanent interests of 
the country ; if any credit can be yielded to 
the solemn asseverations of some of the 
ablest and most respected members of both 
_houses of Congress; or to reasonings, which 
_ have been pronounced unanswerable by men 
| of great intelligence in Europe and America ; 

or to the declarations of dispassionate aud pa- 

triotic citizens, many of whom regard the 
| matter in the single light of common sense 
| and common honesty; if these things, or any 
| of them, are worthy of consideration, the peo- 
ple of the United States are svon to decide a 
most extraordinary question. It is— Shall 
our nalion violate us faith? The question is 
no less than this. It cannot be made less.— 
No sophistry can disguise it. No art can 
conceal it. No party clamors can drown the 
voice of reason and conscience, which inces- 
santly cries, Beware of National perjury. 

The question, then, for our young and 
boasting Republic to settle, is, shall we de- 
liberately make up our minds to forswear 
ourselves? Shall we calmly, and cooly, and 
alter many months for consideration and re- 
flection, proclaim to the world, in the face of 
Heaven, that we deem very lightly of our 
faith; and that we can break treaties by 
scores and by hundreds, without a pang, and 
without a blush? Shall we, the people of 
the United States, who formed all our Con- 
stitutions of Government; who do not for- 
get that we govern ourselves: and who ex- 
pect our will, and not the will of a few priv- 
ileged men, to be obeyed; shall we perpe- 
trate an act, which combine all the baseness 
and guilt of the meanest fraud, the most 
barefaced falsehood, and the most deliberate 
perjury? Shall we perpetrate such an act, 
while, in all our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, we are talking of justice, and honor, 
and integrity ? and are demanding in a high 
tone of morality, as if conscious of rectitude, 
that all our rights should be admitted, and 
all our claims should be regarded unquestion- 
able? Shall we perpetrate such an act, by 
encroaching upon the rights of the weak and 
defenceless, merely, because they are weak, 
and we are strong? Shall we do this with 
reference to the descendants of men, who lis- 
tened to the persuasions and entreaties of 
our fathers, who consented to a peace at the 
earnest solicitation of Washington and other 
worthies and heroes of the Revolution? who 
received from Washingto::, as Chief Magis- 
trate of the newly formed Union, the very 
first pledges of the pure and uncontaminated 
faith of the rising Republic? and who ac- 
cepted our solemn guaranty, as the great 
equivalent for large and rich domains, which 
they relinquished to our expanding popula- 
tion? After expressing, for forty years, our 
determination to abide by these very engage- 
ments ; after repeating and reaffirming these 
engagements by the mouths, and under the 
seals of the venerable and honored men, 
whom we had selected as most worthy to hold 
the highest offices in the State; shall we sud- 
denly have the hardihood, the audacity, the 
impudence, to absolve ourselves from all the 
obligations, which rest with such accumulat- 
ed weight upon us? Was the man of probi- 
ty and honor ever transformed, all at once, 
into a knave, a swindler, a case-hardened 
villain, taking no pains to hide his villany ? 
Was it ever heard of, that a chaste matron 
become, all at once, regardless of common 
decency? The Romans had a maxim, Ne- 
mo repente fit turpissimus. And shall we, in 
this early age of our growing Nation, after 
exhibiting to the world most illustrious ex- 








amples of public virtue, suddenly cast away, 








as a worn-out garment, all regard to our na- 
tional character, all respect for the opinions 


sideration of our permanent interests, and 
all fear of God, the Avenger of the oppres- 
sed ? 

Is it possible that the people of the United 
States should hesitate on this question ?— 
No; they would not, if they saw that this 
was the question distinctly proposed to them, 
that they must answer it, and must be held 
responsible ‘to the world for the answer.— 
The danger is not that a majority of the peo- 
ple will decide wrong, with a full understand- 
ing of the case ; but that apathy will prevail, 
and the question will be decided the wrong 
way by interested voices, and those who are 
beguiled by interested voices; and thus the 
character of the country will be lost before 
the country is aware of it. 

The alarm should be sounded by all who 
can write, and all who can speak ; an alarm 
more earnest and thrilling than would be re- 
quired to guard against the approach of an 
invading army, the breaking forth of a pesti- 
lence, the conflagration of fifty cities, or the 
loss of half the property in the nation. If 
property only were destroyed, after the lapse 
of a few years the loss would not be known, 
and posterity would neither see nor feel it.— 
But the loss of character is irreparable.— 
Who would not rather have a son or a broth- 
er deprived of his last farthing with his rep- 
utation uninjured, than see him placed in the 
pillory for manifest fraud and wilful perjury, 
though he might console himself in his infa- 
my with the wealth of both the Indies ?— 
The ordinary calamities of life are soon pas- 
sed and forgotten; but the deep wound of a 
ruined characterthe ruined character of a 
nation—after ages are gone, is just begin- 
ning to show how disgusting and intolerable 
the gangrene is. 

If this nation, the People of the United 
States, shall commit, or which is the same 
thing, allow their public agents, to commit 
an act of flagitious and enormous wicked- 
ness, ina perfectly plain case, and without 
any excuse or palliation, the disregard of 
public morals and public decency will be 
most shameless, the injury done to weak, 
suplicating tribes more wanton, the disgrace 
brought upon the cause of free government 
more deep and more extensively pernicious, 
and the guilt incurred more frightful and ap- 
palling, than it is in the power of language 
adequately to describe. History furnishes 
no parallel case of palpable injustice and 
cruelty, committed, or allowed, by the mass 
of the inhabitants of a great country, after 
ample time for deliberation. 

A thousand voices ask, What can be done 
to avert the evil? Is the case without rem- 
edy ? Can we find no place for repentance, 
though we seek it carefully with tears ? 

These questions have been already answer- 
ed in effect, by the public doings of various 
assemblies of our fellow citizens, in different 
parts of the country ; but it may be a matter 
of convenience to have the answers embod- 
ied in a single paper. ‘This [I shall attempt 
in my remaining number. 

Wirtiiam Penn. 














ELIXIR PECTORALE! Por the 
cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthmas, Catarrh, and all 
Affections of the Lungs. 


THIS most valuable Medicine, the discovery 0) 
which originated from long experience in the study of 
Medicine, is entitled to confidence from the circum- 
stance that it was used in the practice of aregular, well 
bred Physician, number of years; and was offered to 
the public, after much solicitation and from the benev- 
vleat wish to alleviate some of the sufferings inherent 
in our nature. Unlike most Medicines of the day, 
there is no quackery about it, as the testimony of Phy- 
sicians, who know it, will prove. 

The following interesting extract of a letter from the 
Rev. E. L. Bascom, will be of service to those who 
wish to find the most valuable Medicine for lung 
complaints : 

To Dr. Warrs,—In gratitude to you, and benevo 
lence towards a numerous class of the public, who, 
hike myself have been, or now are, afflicted with Con- 
sumptive complaints, | would address to you the fol- 
lowing statement of facts. I was early subject to a 
Cough, which at tines occasioned the raising of much 
blood. In May last, I was attacked with hoarseness 
a most distressing cough, severe pain in the side and 
hreast, which obliged me to suspend my public labors. 
I received some relief from medical advice, but the 
difficulties still continued. In July last (from the re- 
commendation of a friend) I procured a bottle of the 
Elixir Pectorale, and had not taken more than 100 
d:ops before I felt essentially relieved. I have now 
used between 2 and 3 bottles and find myself fully re- 
covered: as yet I feel no symptom of the return of 
my former complaint, and 1 can now say, what I could 
scarcely say before for thirty years, LAM WeLL. With 
sincere gratitude, Ezvexre. L. Bascom. 
Ashby, Mass. Oct. 20, 1828. N2eop6mn. 

For sale wholesale and retail by Messrs. Lowe & 
Reed, and J. P. Hall, Boston. 
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RARE BOOKS. 


GRAY & BOWEN, 141 Washington-street have for 
sale a single copy of each of the following rare and 
valuable works. 

Ciceronis Opera. Glasgue 1749. 20 vols. 24 mo. 
This is the beautiful edition of Foulis. 

Vetus Testamentum Ex Versione Septuaginta, edi- 
dit Breitingerus. Tiguri 1730. 4 vols. 4 to.  Mi- 
chaelis pronounces this to be the best edition of the 
Septuagint ever printed.” 

Biblia Hebraa, R. Stephani. Paris 1546. 6 vols. 
32 mo. This isa copy as beautiful as it is rare. As 
a mere Curiosity, it is worthy of attention. 

Saurin’s Sermons. London 1812. 8 vols. bound in 
4. 8 vo. 

Ariztotle’s Treatise on Poetry, translated by Twining. 
London 1812. 2 vols, 8 vo. 

Letters of Anna Seward. Edinburgh 1811. 6 vols. 
12 mo. 

Middleton’s Life of Cicero. 
8 vo. 

Gisborne’s Enquiry into the Duties of Men, &c.— 
London 1811. 2 vols. 8 vo, 

Lay of the Last Miastrel, London 1816. 8 vo. 


London 1810. 8 vols. 
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BEARD’S SERMONS. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 
SERMONS, ACCOMPANIED BY SUITABLE PRAYERS, 
DESIGNED TO USED IN FAMILILS8, 


From the Second London Edition. 
EDITED BY THE REV. J. R. BEARD. 


—— 


This work is the production of living minis‘ 
of the Unitarian denomination in Kngland. 


Advertisement to the first London Edition. 


‘‘The present volume has been prepared for the 
press under the conviction that an attempt to bring the 
influences of religion into intimate connexion with the 
intercourses of private life, could never be unseasona- 
Lle; and in the hope that a new publication, avowed- 
ly recommending the observance of Domestic Wor- 
ship, might, in unison with some novelty in its plan, 
draw the attention of religious professors to the impor- 
tant duties of family piety, and, under the Divine bies~ 
sing, prove a means of extending, in some em~jl den 
gree, the prevalence of vital and personal 1¢ligion. 

«* In the selection of tle compositions of whieh the 
volume consists, two objects have been proposed ta 
provide discourses, fitted to benefit the jeads of fam- 
ilies in their private meditations; and others, suited ta 
be read aloud in the miscellaneous assembly ofthe 
family circle. — 

‘* The Editor deems it an act of justice, toaeknowl- 
edge the great obligations under which he lies to the 
ministers who entered so promptly into his views, and 
have lent him assistance so valuable for carrying them 
into effect.” 


Extract from Advertisement to the second Edition. 

‘In biinging before the Fublie the second edition of 
this Work, the Editor has to remark, that at the sug- 
gestion of friends, and by the aid ef his respected Co- 
adjutors, he has added to each discourse a Prayer, 
supplied by the several Contributors. 

‘The Editor is not insensible te the favorable re- 
ception given to the First Edition of these Sermons. 
He trusts, and he has reason to hope, that the dis- 
courses may already have proved in some measure 
conducive to the great objects which they were de- 
signed to serve; and if he might, without being 
thought wearisome, venture to revert to the chief end 
which he had in view in preparing them for thejpress, 
he would urge, with solemn earnestness, upon all 
heads and masters of funilies, the observance of the 
imperative and pleasant duty of family worship.— 
Guided by the general tenor of the Seriptures, and the 
general experience of the best Christians, and consid- 
ering the great end§ of the Christian religion, he is 
fully convinced that in proportion as th.s duty is ob- 
served in a family, in a church, or in a community, in 
the same proportion will the favor of God rest upon it ; 
and piety, and its constant attendant happiness, be 
found to prevail in the midst of its nvemnbers.” 
Extract from a Review of this Work in the Christian 

Examiner, No, 41, New Series. 

“If our readers will suppose a volume of the Lib- 
eral Preacher to have been published at once instead 
of being issued in monthly numbers, they will have a 
precise idea of the manner in which this collection 
has been made. It is in fact the Liberal Preacher of 
England, containing specimens of the sermons of sev- 
enteen Unitarian ministers in different parts of the 
kingdom. ‘The subjects are of a practical character, 
without any mixture »f doctrinal controversy, as 
would be expected in a selection designed for use in 
domestic instruction; and the discourses probably 
give a fair notion of the every day style and manner of 
the pulpit among our Englisk brethren. Iw this point 
of view the volume is particularly interesting. 

** We have readit with great satisfaction. And we 
recommend it, with confidence, to those who would 
acquaint themselves with the style of predching among 
our brethren abroad, or would possess a book of val- 
uable practical divinity for domestic perusal, or would 
furnish a parish library with a wholesome wora for 
circulation.” 

CONDITIONS. 

I. The work will be handsomely printed on Super- 
fine paper, and new Pica type, making a volume of 
500 pages octavo, the size of the English Edition. 

Il. The price to subseribers will be two dollars, 
bound in boards, covered with cloth. To non-sub- 
scribers two dollars and fifty cents. 

{Lv Those who wish to procure this valuable Work 
at a low price, are requested to make early application, 
as it is proposed to publish but few, if any, more than 
may be subscribed for. L. C. BOWLES. 

No. 124 Washington-St. Boston. 

Nov. 13. 





BOOKS MISSING. 


Lowth’s Translation of Isaiah; Leland’s View of 
the Deistical Writers, 2 Vols.; Campbell’s Disserta- 
tions on the Gospels, Voi. Ist; Bowrirz’s Hymns ; 
British Poets, Vol. 3d; Life of Jane Taylor, 2 vols. ; 
Life of Mrs. Graham; Contributions of Q. Q. 2 vols. ; 
Christian Disciple, vol. Ist, in boards; Lock Hospital 
Collection of Sacred Music. 

(<3 Any person having in his possession either of 
these works belonging to the subscribe:, is respectful- 
ly requested to return the same to him, or leave it at 
this office. Henry WARE, jr. 

Cambridge, Nov. 6th. 





PRIVATE INSTRUCTION — 
The subscriber, having devoted the greater part of his 
life to the instruction of youth, would be willing to re- 
ceive into his family a tew Scholars, to be fitted for ac- 
tive business, or to become teachers of others, or to be 
prepared in the languages for admission into Col- 
lege. The number will be limited toa few, from six 
to ten lads or young persons, in order that more atten- 
tion may be giventhem. Tuntion and board will be on 
moderate terms. Danie C, SANDERS. 

Medfield, Nov. 1st, 1830. 
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